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Indo-China in 1931-1932 


By Rocer Levy 


N October 16, 1931, M. Paul Reynaud, French Minister 

for the Colonies, landed at Saigon. For the first time in 
the history of the country, a member of the French cabinet 
was visiting Indo-China for the purpose of devoting a few 
weeks to investigating the situation in these Asiatic lands, 
some nine thousand miles distant from the mother-country. 

On his arrival, M. Paul Reynaud was received by the 
Governor-General, M. Pierre Pasquier, whose address of 
welcome testified to the significance of this official visit and, 
at the same time, called attention to the trying times through 
which the world was passing. “I would have preferred,” said 
M. Pasquier, “to greet you in one of those periods of prosper- 
ity so favorable for the holding of brilliant gatherings and 
also for chimerical illusion. The severity of present condi- 
tions, however, will serve to reveal to you the needs of this 
country with more temperate accuracy and truth.” 

The Minister for the Colonies was, in fact, setting foot in 
Indo-China at a time when the country was at the height of 
its development but suffering from a crisis which coincided 
with that which was being experienced all over the world. 
The causes of the difficulties besetting the Indo-Chinese 
Federation, which, in a more or less marked degree, affect its 
twenty million inhabitants, are simultaneously of a political, 
economic and social character. A study of some of these 
outstanding causes will enable the reader to form an idea of 
the complexity of a situation for which certain remedies have 
already been found and applied. 

First of all, it should be mentioned that M. Pasquier has 
reduced the 1932 budget by about 20 per cent as compared 
with the budget of the previous year. The salaries of Govern- 
ment officials have been reduced in the same proportion. 

[205 ] 
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I 
DEFENCE AND DISTURBANCE 


[f is common knowledge that, for the last few years, a state 

of political unrest has been a matter of concern for all the 
Asiatic countries: India, China, the Dutch East Indies and 
the Philippines, the hundreds of millions of inhabitants of 
which constitute one-third of the entire population of the 
world. Along more than 600 miles of the northern frontier of 
Tonkin, Indo-China is in direct contact with Southern China. 
Is it conceivable that proper supervision can be exercised 
along a line of such length, especially in a country which, for 
the most part, is of a mountainous character? It is through the 
passes of these mountains that Chinese or other revolutionary 
elements find their way into the country, and it is these same 
passes, which, in spite of the watchfulness of the Indo-Chinese 
police patrols, offer a means of escape to Annamite agitators 
seeking a place of safety in Chinese territory or wishing to 
rejoin the revolutionary organizations of Canton. 


The Sino-Indo-Chinese Frontier 


During the Great War and, more recently, after the regret- 
table incident of Yen Bay in 1930, to which we will refer later, 
the Government General of Indo-China was obliged to ensure 
that the northern gates of the country were properly closed 
not to say barred and bolted. 

For the purposes of police supervision, the whole of the 
Sino-Annamite frontier territory has, for many years past, 
been divided into three zones between Tonkin, on the onc 
hand, and Kuangtung, Kuangsi and Yunnan, on the other. In 
each of these zones, the joint police service functions under 
the direction of one or two Mixed Commissions comprising a 
French and a Chinese Committee. But as the authority of the 
Central Chinese Government may be said to exist in little 
more than theory, and as that of the provincial Governments 
is rather doubtful, it is at present impossible to rely on any 
effective codperation on the part of the Chinese official serv- 
ices. The full responsibility for adequate police supervision 
at the frontier therefore devolves upon the French posts and 
the military sectors coming under their jurisdiction. In short, 
the French authorities are unsupported in their duty of 
protecting the whole of the Tonkinese territory against the 
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incursions of bandits. It is here that we find the first evidence 
of that collaboration which all colonizing States and all 
Western Powers should endeavor to establish with the Asiatic 
countries placed under their protection. 

Along these frontiers of Tonkin, France has, as indispens- 
able auxiliaries, what she calls her “partisans.” These men 
are chosen from among the relatively well-to-do inhabitants. 
The authorities provide each of these “partisans” with a rifle 
and a supply of ammunition, and grant them military pay 
when they take part in field operations. Accustomed as they 
are to the country and climate, and, like the bandits, knowing 
how to make themselves invisible and how to operate by 
clever strategy, they are the most efficient guards the country 
could wish for. In point of fact, it is the inhabitants them- 
selves who, armed and equipped by the French Government 
and seconded by the police corps and detachments of the 
regular army, ensure law and order in the land. The efficacy 
of this system of defensive organization has been proved by 
forty-five years’ experience. In spite of the disorder that 
prevails in China and the ease with which marauding bands 
can gather near the frontiers, there have been no incursions 
into Indo-Chinese territory by bandits in recent years. 

In this connection, it is interesting to recall the words 
spoken in the 80’s by the famous colonizer, Paul Bert: “In 
order to ensure peaceable conditions, the policing and defence 
of the country should be entrusted to the militia; difficult 
operations along the frontier and in disturbed areas should be 
carried out by Tonkinese sharpshooters, while the greater 
question of moral influence and the display of power should 
be left to European troops.” 

Forty-five years have passed but thanks to the role which 
the militia or the “partisans” have assumed, and are still 
called upon to assume, the essential factors of this system have 
been maintained. 


The Yen Bay and Other Incidents 


We see therefore that the Indo-Chinese frontier is ade- 
quately guarded. The measures taken, however, did not save 
Tonkin from the revolutionary movement started in 1930. 

During the night of February 10, 1930, a portion of the 
Yen Bay garrison, consisting of a battalion of the 4th regiment 
of Tonkinese sharpshooters, incited by the Viét-Nam-Quoc- 
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Dan-Dang revolutionary party (and in these syllables we 
discern the words Kuo Min Tang, which is certainly not 4 
mere coincidence), revolted against French authority and 
received the support of a number of civilian agitators who 
had succeeded in entering Yen Bay unseen by the patrols. The 
attack launched by the rebels lasted from midnight until 6 
o’clock in the morning. Before the situation could be mas- 
tered, several European officers and non-commissioned rating: 
were killed in cold blood, either in their beds or in thei 
rooms. But, at the sound of the first shots, the native guards 
quartered at Yen Bay took up their emergency posts and 
assured the safety of the Europeans seeking their protection. 
During the following days, these native guards took part in 
the operations against the revolutionaries who had retreated 
into the jungle. 

In the intention of the rebels, the Yen Bay mutiny was to 
have been the signal for the outbreak of a vast revolutionary 
movement against French rule. The movement failed entirely, 
but in that short space of time, a police post was attacked with 
hand grenades; a native schoolmaster and his wife were shot, 
while, at Hanoi, several bombs—which, incidentally, did no 
damage—were thrown at the house of the Chief of Police, at 
the local jail and the headquarters of the gendarmerie. 

The Annamite Nationalist Party, therefore, was displaying 
its activity in dangerous fashion. The revolt was rapidly and 
energetically quelled. However much the action taken may 
have been deplored by the most broad-minded people, it was 
an incident in the life of the country that was both necessary 
and inevitable. 

In Cochin-China, three months after the Yen Bay affair, 
disturbances of a very different character occurred. As a 
protest against the high price of rice and the low scale of 
wages, demonstrations by unarmed masses led to a certain 
amount of rifle fire, resulting in a casualty list of a few killed 
and wounded among the native population. In this instance, 
it was a case of ambush or mutiny; the demonstrations were 
of a social order, the outcome of a difficult economic situation 
due to the poor crops of several years in succession. For the 
first time in a period of twenty-five years, the peasants or 
nhaqués, as they are called, representing the majority in this 
section of the population and who, more often than not, were 
unarmed, had come to lodge their claims with the French 
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services. For the first time on record, these peasants, who had 
hitherto shown such marked respect for authority, had 
revolted. 

A distinction must be made, however—and this is an impor- 
tant point—between the nature of the Yen Bay incident 
(Tonkin) and the disturbances which followed at Vinh 
(Annam) and that of the demonstrations which took place in 
Cochin-China. On the one hand, we have nationalist unrest 
evidenced by propaganda conducted by secret societies which 
distributed tracts agitating, above all, for freedom, for the 
right of free speech, the abolition of exclusive jurisdiction, 
capital punishment and the head tax, exemption from taxation 
in years of poor crops, the distribution of abandoned rice- 
fields and alluvial land and the cessation of recruiting of 
coolies for work in foreign countries. On the other hand, that 
is in the South, we have claims of an economic order, sup- 
ported by mass demonstrations without violence, more or less 
similar to the policy of non-co6peration or civil disobedience 
in India. 

Finally, much has been written and said in the last two 
years on the communist movement in Indo-China. But here, 
we must be careful not to confuse what might be termed the 
biological culture media with the parasites feeding upon it. 
M. Jean Dorsenne, who accompanied M. Paul Reynaud on 
his visit, wrote as follows from Hanoi in November, 1931: 

“Some people allege that communism does not exist in 
Indo-China; they say we are dealing with ‘Jacqueries,’ An- 
namite peasants or nhaqués, who are dying of hunger and 
clamoring for rice. Moscow, they say, has had no hand in this 
business. Others are quite as categorical in their opinion. 
According to them, Bolshevism is gradually spreading in the 
country and the population is quietly obeying instructions 
received from Russia and China. There is an element of truth 
in both of these views. The police authorities have seized a 
quantity of documents which irrefutably prove the existence 
of a perfectly organized network of communist intrigue. The 
Bolshevists have been clever enough to turn the nationalist 
movement to their advantage. We therefore see this paradox- 
ical situation: in Indo-China, communism, the primary prin- 
ciple of which is internationlism, is based on nationalism.” 

In point of fact, the revolutionary movement in Northern 
Annam, which must be distinguished from incidents such as 
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occurred at Yen Bay and the demonstrations in the South, js 
undoubtedly of communist origin. During 1930-1931, its 
instigators established a communist government in the prov- 
inces of Thoanh-Hoa and Nghe-An. 

Obeying definite instructions to the letter, its followers 
refrained from touching as much as one hair of a European, 
but they did not hesitate to massacre all the mandarins, native 
officials, teachers and native Catholic missionaries who re- 
fused to accept the régime imposed upon them by the new 
government. Even at the height of the disturbances, Euro- 
peans could circulate freely and unarmed in these provinces. 

From these observations and rapid survey of the situation, 
it may be deduced that Bolshevism, without being regarded 
as a harmless bogey in these lands, suffices neither to explain 
nor to solve all the difficulties with which Indo-China is 
faced. 

Indo-China is a Federation of States. The regrettable 
incidents here referred to occurred in Annamite territory. It 
is well to remember, however, that peace. and order have 
always prevailed in Cambodia and in the Laos States. 

A glance now at the economic situation of the country will, 
by revealing the numerous causes of the trouble, suggest other 
possible remedies. 


s 
II 
ECONOMIC FACTORS 


‘THE crisis is fundamentally and essentially of economic 

origin: failure of the crops, the difficulty of feeding the 
population and of maintaining a favorable trade balance, the 
fall in the value of silver on the money markets of the Far 
East and, notwithstanding the stabilization of the Indo- 
Chinese piastre in 1929 by the French Government acting in 
conjunction with the Bank of Indo-China, the depreciation of 
that currency. 


Rice and Credit 


In these conditions, one of the first acts accomplished by 
M. Reynaud on his arrival in Indo-China was to create a 
State Rice Office. This Office, which will bear the name of its 
founder, will have as its main object the reduction in the cost 
price of rice by increasing the yield of the rice-fields. An 
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endeavor will, in particular, be made to teach the uneducated 
masses rational methods of cultivation. Rice-growing, in 
fact, constitutes the paramount factor in the economic life of 
Indo-China, for on it depends the feeding of twenty million 
natives, as well as the country’s exports, imports and budg- 
etary resources. 

The 1930 trade statistics showed a serious decline in the 
export of rice. In Tonkin, the failure of the crops resulted in 
the exportation of only a very small quantity of this com- 
modity. In Cochin-China and Cambodia, where the crops 
were but little better, rice rose to a very high figure and 
immediately became an attraction for speculators. These 
prices persisted in spite of a very abundant harvest at the end 
of the year, with the result that surplus stocks, amounting to 
about 200,000 tons, remained in the country. 

China, whose purchasing capacity was particularly affected 
by the fall in the value of silver, is naturally a regular cus- 
tomer in the Indo-Chinese rice market. If she has partially 
withdrawn her custom, the reason is not entirely of her own 
making. 

Japan, which, prior to 1925, imported on an average 
200,000 tons of Indo-Chinese rice annually, has decided to 
place an embargo on its importation. 

In 1930, Indo-China exported rice and its by-products to 
the value of 1,198,756,000 francs, but there is every reason to 
fear that the figures for 1931 will show a serious decrease. In 
Tonkin alone, the first crop of paddy (unhusked rice) for 
1931, that is the fifth month crop, amounted to 590,000 tons, 
or 78,000 tons less than the corresponding crop in 1930. 

These considerations explain the concern shown by the 
Minister for the Colonies regarding the rice problem and the 
care with which the matter will be examined by the Rice 
Office. 


Population and Emigration 


A factor which complicates the economy of these Indo- 
Chinese territories is that a number of the provinces of 
Tonkin and Annam have a surplus population which is not 
indispensable for the working of the rice-fields and which 
exceeds the feeding capacity of the area of territory they 
occupy. The Southern States, on the contrary, are short of 
labor and could very well absorb and employ this surplus 
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population, which would be extremely valuable from the 
point of view of hastening the economic development of these 
States. Furthermore, the Tonkinese peasant shows an extraor 
dinary reluctance to leave his native commune, notwithstand. 
ing the smallness of his rice-field or plot of land. 

However this may be, living conditions give rise to migra 
tory movements and these have led to the introduction of 
labor contracts which some misguided people regard as 
operating against the system of free employment. ‘This 
practice, moreover, has formed the subject of claims and 
protests on the part of extremists and agitators. 

The natives sign a contract for a maximum period of three 
years when engaged for work on the land in Cochin-China, 
Cambodia and a small portion of Southern Annam. Nearly 
all of them are employed by agricultural undertakings and 
principally by rubber planters. 

This contract labor is placed under the supervision and 
protection of the Labor Inspection Department, a service 
having private agencies entrusted with the duty of recruiting 
workers in the Tonkinese delta. 

In Annam, the recruiting of contract labor for work outside 
that State (Southern Indo-China and the Pacific Coast) is 
limited to 8,000 persons per annum, that is 7,000 for Southern 
Indo-China and 1,000 for the Pacific. 

In 1929 and 1930, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides and 
French firms operating in Oceania were authorized to recruit 
3,000 workers in Tonkin and Annam, not more than 1,000 of 
this number being drawn from the latter State. 

In 1928, however, a violent campaign against the enroll- 
ment of contract labor for Southern Indo-China was started 
in Tonkin by anti-French elements who took advantage of the 
unfavorable impression created by the return of hundreds of 
coolies repatriated from Cochin-China and Cambodia, penni- 
less and broken in health. The agitators spread false rumors 
about the methods adopted by the recruiting services and, 
thanks to the credulity of the natives, were able to work up the 
population to such a pitch of restlessness that recruiting 
operations had to be suspended. Recruiting continued to 
encounter difficulties in 1929 but the new regulations intro- 
duced in 1928 regarding the protection of labor and the 
worker’s peculium gradually began to exercise a beneficial 
effect in 1931. This fund is constituted by retaining 5 per 
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cent of the worker’s net wages and a contribution in equal 
amount by the employer; to this may be added any sums 
voluntarily subscribed by the employee in whose name the 
account is opened. 


Agricultural Grants 


There is another remedy which a far-seeing administration 
can apply with a view to allaying the hardships from which 
the population is suffering, namely the granting of agricul- 
tural credits. 

Chinese trade in Annam and, more especially, in Cochin- 
China and Cambodia, is intimately bound up with native 
production. Although they do not participate in the actual 
work of production, the Chinese dominate the country’s 
activity. The influence of China is particularly manifest in 
the rice trade. Thanks to their great purchasing power, the 
Chinese have made the Annamese planters practically depen- 
dent upon them and they squeeze the maximum yield out of 
them in no light fashion. The Chinese, as buyers, encounter 
no competition in the market. They know just when to 
advance the requisite funds and thus acquire an option on the 
crops; the intervals that follow give them an opportunity of 
increasing their credit three or four times over and, hence- 
forth, they secure a perpetual right of control over the 
peasant and force him to work for their benefit. 

The attempts made in regard to agricultural credits as a 
means of remedying the situation are still in their initial stage, 
but it will be readily understood that this question did not 
escape M. Reynaud’s vigilant eye. 

Until recent years, small native planters were obliged to 
work without funds and backing; they were more or less in 
the hands of the money-lender. The first Congress on popular 
agricultural credits, held in 1929, confirmed the system of 
credits adopted in Indo-China. The essential factors of this 
scheme are the creation of a Central Office responsible for the 
distribution of funds among the provincial banks; fourteen 
such banks, and a number of communal banks whose duty it is 
to deal with short-term loans up to 100 piastres during the 
rice season. 

By restricting the economic predominance which the 
Chinese still exercise over certain areas of Indo-China, while, 
at the same time making full use of their existence as buyers, 
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it will be possible to arrange matters in such a way that they 
are no longer indispensable for the country’s production. 


III 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


MUCH has been written these last few years on the socia! 

crisis which reigns in Asia, and much has been said on 
the collaboration which must, of necessity, be established 
between Europeans and the native population. Quite recently, 
for example, M. Pasquier, the Governor-General of Indo- 
China, on the occasion of a visit to the outlying provinces, 
observed that between the French and the natives, as between 
the public services and the persons coming under their juris- 
diction, “contact was very remote and insufficient to permit of 
a proper appreciation of the mentality of our protégés, of an 
understanding of their wishes and of the means to be 
employed to maintain a happy balance of the public mind.” 
M. Pasquier concluded with the following words: “The 
administrators of provinces and, with them, the entire per- 
sonnel of the several general and local services must be fully 
convinced that it is impossible to govern and administer a 
country satisfactorily from afar or to settle current difficulties 
while seated in a Government office. Their task is on a loftier 
plane, more effective and more active: they must win and 
retain the confidence of the population.” This confidence, 
however, can develop and assert itself permanently only if we 
appeal more and more frequently to the collaboration of the 
educated native, the native who is trained according to 
Western methods and who will gradually be left to his own 
initiative. 


Education 


This leads us to the fundamental problem of education in 
Indo-China. Briefly, the educational system of the country at 
present divides the schools into four classes: elementary, 
higher grade primary, secondary and higher grade secondary 
establishments, this division being practically the same in all 
the States here considered. 

The primary school, which constitutes the basis of the edu- 
cational system, differs according to whether it is situated in 
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a village, in the chief town of a canton or in the chief town 
of a province. In the first two cases, the teaching medium 
adopted is the mother tongue of the children: Annamese in 
the Annamite countries, Khmer in Cambodia and Lao in the 
State of Laos. The programs of native elementary education 
are permeated with the traditions and customs of the people. 
Thus an important place is reserved for the teaching of 
Confucian or Buddhist doctrines, which occupy two or three 
hours a week according to the locality, and for the teaching 
of Chinese script. 

There are over 4,000 schools functioning at the present 
moment, attended by about 260,000 pupils. The staff is 
composed of French teachers, who are entrusted with the 
management of the provincial schools, and native teachers 
trained in the professional institutions of Hanoi and Saigon, 
or, in the case of the elementary schools, at the professional 
classes held under the auspices of the colleges and training 
establishments. 

Higher grade primary instruction is given in 19 upper 
grade schools comprising colleges, high schools, normal 
schools and professional courses, representing a total attend- 
ance of 9,000 pupils. The staff consists of teachers holding a 
secondary degree or a teacher’s certificate issued by one or 
other of the special training establishments. 

In all the schools, native languages are taught concurrently 
with French. 

Finally, there are the higher educational courses at the 
University of Hanoi, which comprises about ten higher grade 
schools of medicine, agriculture, veterinary surgery, public 
works, commerce, pedagogy, science and fine arts. 

A total of nearly 280,000 pupils, distributed among the 
4.500 establishments, attend the State schools. The staff of 
these official schools includes 600 French teachers of both 
sexes and 7,000 native schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 


Native Representation 


It has been stated that Indo-China is a Union, a Federation 
of States born of different treaties or annexations. In order 
to meet the political and social problems arising in the 
country, it is necessary to ascertain the thoughts and wishes of 
the people. Considerable progress was made recently in this 
direction by granting the natives a right of representation. 
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Chambers of the People’s Representatives, the membership 
of which is exclusively native, already exist in Tonkin and 
Annam. Cambodia and Laos have each their native Advisory 
Assembly. In the Colonial Council of Cochin-China 4 
number of seats are held by Annamese members, the Counc’! 
being composed of 10 Titular Councillors and 6 Deputy 
Councillors appointed by the French electorate; 10 Titular 
Councillors and 5 Deputy Councillors appointed by the 
native electorate; 2 French members, delegates of the Saigon 
Chamber of Commerce and 2 French members, delegates of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cochin-China. 

The aim pursued by France is to educate the people and to 
encourage them in the art of self-government. This object 
has been partially attained since the natives are already 
showing an ever-increasing desire to collaborate in the admin- 
istration of their country’s affairs. 


IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


HIS all too rapid survey being completed, what is the 

impression made on our minds by these countries of Indo- 
China, where, like patient and indefatigable ants, the popula- 
tion, which for the most part is of a docile and hardworking 
disposition, spends its life cultivating rice or Aevea in a mist- 
laden and tropical atmosphere? 

We cannot do better than quote the words used by M. 
Albert Sarraut, the French Minister, who has twice been 
Governor-General of Indo-China and whose admirable works 
on the French colonial possessions should be read by all, when 
speaking recently on the subject of the Colonial Exhibition 
at Vincennes, which has just closed its doors. He said: “Are 
we really conscious of the great human drama that is being 
enacted—that due to the ‘back-firing’ of colonization? It is 
the restless surf in the sea of progress, the counter-offensive of 
native energy stirred up by European dynamism, a peril 
which is all the more to be feared since the whole of the 
economic structure of Europe has been built up on what 
might be termed the pile-work of the colonies. Its ominous 
murmurings may be heard among the colonized peoples. 
Before the War, their voices rose up rather confusedly and 
incoherently, but now that the active forces of Europe have, 
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as a result of that same war, been scattered, now that its mone- 
tary wealth has been destroyed and industrial power over- 
thrown by that world conflict, they have grown considerably 
bolder and stronger.” 

How then is this problem to be solved? 

We think that this question is answered in our enumeration 
of the examples of collaboration that have been instituted in 
Indo-China. Firstly, in regard to military defence measures: 
the organization of the militia and groups of “partisans”’; 
secondly, in the economic fieid: the granting of agricultural 
credits and the creation of the Rice Office; thirdly, in social 
matters: the protection of labor by detailed and comprehen- 
sive regulations and the education of children and adults of 
all classes and in all branches of learning. Much could still 
be said on the question of the collaboration to be established 
in the administration departments and the actual government 
of the country. Our conclusion, which is of optimistic tone, is 
based on the impression brought home by all who, in the 
course of their travels in the Far East, passed through the 
Indo-Chinese States. They were struck by the order that 
reigns throughout the country. In marked contrast with the 
Chinese Empire, the innermost regions of which are still at 
the mercy of the war lords and bandits, Indo-China seems to 
be living in the restful serenity of an old French garden. 
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Toward an Understanding of 
Chinese Politics 
1931-1932 
By M. S. BATEs 


A REPORT of changes in the government of China is likely to 

be out of date before it can be read in other countries, 
and it is certain to come short of giving a true picture of the 
confounding confusion in Chinese politics during December 
and January last. Political disorganization is accompanied by 
disorganization of news. Those active in the factional game 
give contradictory reports of simple happenings in their own 
parts of the arena, and of course do not agree upon general 
tendencies or their meaning. Observers are dependent upon 
partial, prejudiced information in meager fragments which 
are difficult to relate to each other. Press reports are sadly 
unsatisfactory in presenting conditions which are not what 
they seem, and where men do not dare to say what they mean. 
The Chinese public is more widely discouraged and distrust- 
ful than usual, and no political group has confident hopes in 
the face of overwhelming problems. 

Yet the very difficulty of understanding the situation re- 
quires that different observers from varied points of vantage 
shall make their respective efforts, however timidly. In this 
spirit the present article will attempt to make a brief state- 
ment of the general setting and of the main principles of 
the Chinese governmental system, to indicate the forces and 
conditions immediately behind recent changes, then to describe 
the form and suggest the meaning of these changes, and finally 
to risk a few comments on the outlook (as of late January). 


THE CHINESE POLITICAL SETTING 


PRESENT-DAY Chinese politics are staged on forbidding 

scenes. More than four hundred million persons are 
struggling to live from a land that is vast, but not rich. With 
few minerals, negligible forests, scanty means of communica- 
tion, the masses of the population are never sure of a sub- 
sistence minimum for themselves, are unable to provide a sur- 
plus for large-scale improvement, and are always on the 
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desperate margins of wholesale banditry. Illiteracy prevails. 
Such education as exists is of poor discipline and quality, and 
sound training is as rare as wealth. 

The controls of the old imperial government and tradi- 
tions have disappeared. Hordes of men, ambitious, energetic, 
often driven by terrifying economic need for family and clan 
as well as for self, contend for place and income. The oppor- 
tunities in commercial or industrial life are insignificant in 
comparison with the immense human pressures. Only as mili- 
tary leaders or as officials does there seem hope for men 
without capital, men who must have income and who may 
want also the sense of power and achievement, or the satis- 
factions of prestige and public service. 

In the half-primitive struggle, nepotism and localism in 
varied forms deny all public government. Relatives, friends, 
inhabitants of the same district or province, all must aid each 
other to get jobs, and shrink from making a close enemy by 
any refusal. For who knows what may be tomorrow’s neces- 
sities? And who can stand against the plots and slanders of 
embittered neighbors? In an uncontrolled crowd, one has to 
keep on good terms with those next him; and the Chinese has 
always the sense of men pressing against him, with no pro- 
tections or security apart from personal adjustment. Localism 
is of course supported by difficulties of travel and sometimes 
of dialects. 

The failing Empire and the premature Republic have seen 
the growth of a military feudalism which is the institution- 
alized combination of the elements described. Above the toil- 
ing peasants and crowded but unorganized town-folk, have 
arisen men of push, as military officers or as civil officials 
who are the partners and stewards of the military. They have 
built up crude but complex local systems, in which bayonets 
levy tribute to maintain bayonets to levy tribute, and many 
live thereby. The local units are irregularly and unstably 
combined on provincial or regional scales, culminating in a 
pseudo-national overlordship. The successful plan to dislodge 
their superiors; those who fail or fear failure plot with their 
like to protect themselves. The whole organism is most deli- 
cate in the living adjustments of elements that are hostile yet 
complementary, and always changing. The civil-literary con- 
cepts of public life are not yet forgotten, but they are irretriev- 
ably battered. 
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THE KUOMINTANG 


| the past decade there has been only one large-scale move- 

ment to modernize the politics of China—the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party). Its steps were halting, and only in 1929 
did it venture to proclaim the accomplished unification of the 
country under its program. The weaknesses and failures of 
the Kuomintang appear all too plainly, but they do not negate 
the significance of its considerable efforts against a dismal 
background. The Kuomintang still represents in some degree 
its professed concepts: revolution; nationalism; one-party 
control; Sunyatsenism. 

The Party is revolutionary in its claim to break with the 
past, to destroy forever the dynastic system, to attack vigor- 
ously all forms of foreign domination in China, to attempt a 
fundamental reconstruction of the nation in terms which will 
be explained as Sunyatsenism. The modern program is na- 
tionalistic in its assertion of Chinese interests against the power 
and privilege of all others and in its insistence upon the uni- 
fication of the whole nation, with a strong central government 
to overcome the evils of provincialism and feudalism. 

The Kuomintang assumes one-party control, claiming that 
its program meets the needs of China as no other does or will, 
that it represents the interests of the entire people in the most 
effective way now possible, that there is no place for the risks 
and delays of party opposition in the urgency of meeting na- 
tional wants, and that its services thus far entitle the Party 
to continue to rule until gradual democratic devolution can 
be worked out. The formal ideology of the Kuomintang, 
widely spread through publications and schools, is Sunyat- 
senism. The character and record of the revolutionary hero 
are exploited, and his sweeping yet detailed program of re- 
construction is abundantly utilized. The national psychology 
must be modernized into an active public spirit; all national 
resources and economic possibilities must be developed to 
raise the people from poverty; a,new governmental system 
will be set up by the Party to guide the people in a paternal- 
democratic collectivism. While accumulated distrust of of- 
ficials is represented in the elaborate checks and balances of 
a “Five-Power Constitution,” nevertheless the traditional 
paternalism is reinforced by reformist, nationalist, and so- 
cialist zeal to propose a formidable bureaucratic direction of 
all phases of the people’s life. 
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Originally a loose association of conspirators, the Kuomin- 
tang was in 1923-1924 reorganized on the lines of the Russian 
Communist Party, and by a combination of propaganda and 
military effort, eventually secured the submission or temporiz- 
ing acquiescence of its motley, ineffectual opponents. Yet the 
Party has been only a feeble imitation of its redoubtable 
model; in fact, weak in discipline, filled with compromisers, 
rent by factions. It is not necessary to describe the faltering 
political experiments along the way, but merely to indicate 
the framework of government as set up by the Organic Law 
of October, 1928, modified in December, 1930, and in July, 
1931. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 


HE Central Executive Committee and Central Super- 

visory Committees of the Kuomintang named from their 
own membership and from officials of high rank a Central 
Political Council, which made the leading appointments and 
undertook general direction of the National Government. 
The highest organ of the National Government was the Gov- 
ernment Council, which included the Presidents and Vice- 


Presidents of the Five Yuan and the Ministers in charge of 
government departments. The Five Yuan are characteristic 
of Sun Yat-sen’s ‘““Five-Power Constitution,” adding to the 
familiar three powers two which as yet are nominal—those 
of Examination (civil service and personnel) and of Control 
(impeachment and audit). The Chairman of the Government 
Council was called the Chairman of the National Govern- 
ment, and from June of 1931 had power to appoint the Presi- 
dents of the Yuan and the Ministers of government depart- 
ments. The meeting of the Ministers in the Executive Yuan 
was called the State Council, and in practice the President 
of the Executive Yuan tended to be the immediate executive 
chief of governmental activity. 

Such was the formal system. It is necessary to add that 
important persons held high positions in Party and in Gov- 
ernment alike, so that the subjection of the National Govern- 
ment to the Central Party authorities must be qualified; also 
that the military-financial combination headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek and T. V. Soong have been the dominant group. 
A full analysis of the activities and influence of Chiang and 
Soong would cover most of the real undertakings of the Gov- 
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ernment, and is suggested by the offices they held: (in addi. 
tion to Party and committee and temporary positions) C hiang 
was Chairman of the Government Council and of the Na. 
tional Government, President of the Executive Yuan, and 
Commander-in-Chief of all military forces (with unchecked 
control of the vast military budget) ; Soong was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Executive Yuan and Minister of Finance, with 
great control over appropriations and no real publication of 
accounts. 


CREAKS AND STRAINS 


HAT are the forces and conditions formative in the 

present phase of change? They may be considered roughly 
in order of generality, concluding with the more specific and 
immediate. It should be noted that some of these forces would 
work or will work against any government in China during 
the present period, whether revamped Kuomintang, reaction- 
ary, or communist. 

(1) National wants and national expectations, individual 
wants and individual expectations, have been stimulated 
among the awakened groups of the Chinese people to a de- 
gree far beyond what can be fulfilled by the power of the 
government or by the possibilities of social change. Equality 
with other nations, rapid industrial development, clean gov- 
ernment, civil liberties, representation of the people, abolition 
of militarism, general education, unification under a strong 
central government, economic opportunity for the masses: 
all of these desires have been awakened, and corresponding 
promises have been made by the Kuomintang propaganda. 
Reading, partisan activity, and the moving pictures have 
made millions conscious of their poverty and limitations. 
Actual improvements have been few and slight; while in 
feeling or in fact, increasing numbers are more and more 
miserable. 

(2) The Kuomintang and the, National Government have 
had no power whatever in certain regions, slight influence in 
others, and only a variable control over many. Scores of 
generals and provincial chiefs of the old regime entered the 
new organizations only for reasons of tardy expediency, and 
have always retained authority over their troops and revenues. 
Thus the “national unification” has been somewhat nominal 
and continually unstable; local interests and military com- 
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binations have again and again imperilled the continuance of 
even a show of national government. A special case is that 
of the Comunists centered in Kiangsi province, who last year 
resisted successfully thirty-six divisions under the direction of 
the highest central officers. In the summer and autumn of 
1931, an important Cantonese group broke with the Central 
Government, and was lining up the South for civil war when 
the Japanese moved in Manchuria. 

(3) The much-advertised programs of “reconstruction” 
have seldom passed beyond paper. Jhe railroads have gained 
less than they have lost, and shipping interests the same. 
Government industrial enterprises are hardly existent. Bank- 
ing has received little help and much punishment from the 
Government. No new foreign capital could be secured for 
projects of development. A few improved streets and roads 
are shown, but usually they are built by the wholesale con- 
fiscation of property and sometimes by forced labor; so for 
the present they earn more resentment than gratitude. 

(4) The Party system and personnel are generally con- 
demned as inefficient and unworthy of their self-assumed 
monopoly of political rights. The Kuomintang is maintained 
by taxes, and seems to use most of its income and energy in 
making its own wheels go around, with little benefit in public 
service. A body of men who rose by the easy route of cursing 
the evils of the old system, and promising national regenera- 
tion in their own persons, must face a revulsion of popular 
feeling when they are held responsible for the troubles of 
four hundred millions, and when they appear as parasites 
rather than as prophet-heroes. Common criticism is excessive, 
and nothing better is in prospect from outside the Party. But 
the popular disillusionment is serious. 

(5) Factionalism endangers Party and Government from 
within. There are countless groups on various bases: historic 
divisions within the Party; provincial or other local loyalties; 
place and type of education; personal leadership; time of 
entering the Party, or time of appointment to office; ideas as 
to social policy. Occasionally a faction in part represents a 
principle, but usually it is a combination of a leader’s ambi- 
tions with underlings’ need of income. Men with ideals, and 
those who expected much from the modern movements, turn 
away in disgust from the greedy struggle for taxes which 
must be paid, by those who work. More immediately forceful 
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is the plotting of those who envy, and who demand place and 
money tomorrow. 

(6) Personalities of leaders continually clash. Because the 
new conditions have never been stabilized, and because there 
is so much distrust and suspicion among temporary allies, per- 
sonal rivalries mean daily possibilities of civil war and na- 
tional disintegration. Thus when the erratic “leftist”? Wang 
Ching-wei was excluded by the moderates, his great influence 
could find no safe or useful activity; he alternated between 
plots in exile and plots at home, with active interest in anti- 
Nanking movements—south or north, communist or militarist, 
as opportunity offered. When Hu Han-min thought that 
Chiang Kai-shek was blocking his chance to direct the nation 
and to implement his doctrinaire policies, he turned to utilize 
Cantonese provincialism and ambitious southern generals 
against Chiang. Chiang knew no way to preserve some pos- 
sibilities of unified government but to use his military au- 
thority to keep Hu in custody for a long period. So among 
the three best-known leaders, all ‘old comrades” and partners 
in the work of Sun Yat-sen, there are resentments which can 
never be wiped out. These men cannot now succeed with 
each other or without each other. Attempts at codperation 
must be made, but they can hardly endure. 

(7) The financial problem has passed into desperation. 
This is not the place for statistics, but for interpretation. Aside 
from the payments on old indemnities and debts which absorb 
most of the customs revenue, the National Government has 
used about five-sixths of its “free” income for military pur- 
poses. The armies are so vast that on a dangerously low rate 
for all ranks (a colonel is entitled to sixty Shanghai dollars 
per month), they are several months in arrears, with mutinies 
and transfers to enemy forces a serious reality. “Free” income 
has been derived from heavy miscellaneous taxes (mainly in 
two provinces, Kiangsu and Chekiang) and from.short-term 
internal loans at high interest, secured on customs surplus or 
designated taxes. Recently bonds have dropped to thirty or 
less, some revenues have been held by local authorities or 
agencies, and with a monthly income of the general treasury 
equal to only a third of minimum commitments, the National 
Government can no longer draw money unconditionally from 
the bankers, even under pressure. 

(8) The military occupation of Manchuria by Japan has 
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not only been a political calamity of the first order in itself, 
but has revealed and released a whole mass of discontents 
originating from other causes. The injury to national feelings 
and national interests is immense; and naturally the hapless 
Government is a scapegoat. The alert elements of the popula- 
tion cannot see the necessity of the nonresistance policy. They 
see only passivity, futility, through resentful and suspicious 
eves. The Government leaned upon the League, and in the 
popular mind events have proved it stupid. Violent expres- 
sions of public opinion object to any negotiation with Japan 
under the pressure of armed occupation. So to this day there 
has seemed to be no effort, no purpose, to deal with a generally 
advancing movement of hostile armies. All the years of sad 
experience with the enormous and burdensome Chinese 
soldiery now rise up in a tidal wave of anger at the govern- 
mental and military leaders, as if to say: “You have taxed 
us, oppressed us, to support yourselves. You have fought our 
own fellow-citizens again and again. Buta foreign army takes 
our provinces, and you are utterly useless. Down with the 
whole lot! Where is your ‘revolutionary diplomacy’? Where 
is the ‘recovery of national rights’? Where is your ‘strong cen- 
tral government’ when you did not even touch the Man- 


churian questions before the blows began in September last? 
Where is ‘national unity’ when you prefer your own places 
to adjustment with Canton?” Such were the challenges hurled 
at the Nanking leaders. There was no easy reply; and the 
inevitable result is ducking, shifting, rearrangements among 
those who bear the hopeless burden. 


THE CRISIS 


N all this concentration of troubles, something had to be 

done. If the big problems could not be quickly solved, 
all the more need for shuffling personnel with a show of busy- 
ness. The former controllers of policy were at the nadir of 
unpopularity; they realized the actual difficulties of achieve- 
ment better than did any one else; they wished to show that 
retention of office was not their main interest in a time of 
national crisis (generally speaking, however, the chief men 
did not lightly shirk responsibility). Within the Party and 
the Government, every hostile faction was ready to join in 
the hammering to further its own interests. Outside the Party 
and the Government, every sort of group, communist or con- 
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servative, illegitimate or legitimate, rejoiced in the discom-. 
fiture of the national chiefs. Canton and its southern allies 
went forward with a bold threat of starting a new “nationa|” 
system. Chang Hsueh-liang, driven from Manchuria and 
universally damned, dropped from a support to a dubious 
liability for Nanking. Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-san, nu- 
merous local military leaders, began stirring restlessly. The 
Japanese came on and on. There must be national unity. 


7) 


THE NEW “UNIFICATION 


AFTER long negotiations between Nanking and Canton, 

carried on through a peace conference in Shanghai, all 
sorts of special missions to and fro, an extensive campaign of 
manifestoes and public telegrams, simultaneous Party Con- 
ferences in each city, and an unknown amount of private 
dickering, there was made an agreement to agree. The entire 
high personnel of the Nanking Government resigned; the 
separate Government in Canton was formally dissolved, and 
a new National Government was set up by the Fourth Plenary 
Session of the Central Committees of the Kuomintang (late 
December). The Committees were now enlarged to include 
all members of the First, Second, and Third Committees plus 
new ones elected partly in Canton and partly in Nanking. 
By this means a whole series of prominent men formerly ex- 
pelled for rebellion or playing with communism were now 
reinstated. All traditions and all talents within the Party 
were ostentatiously summoned to join in sharing the national 
task. 

So the cablegram said: “Chiang Kai-shek has resigned. 
The Canton Government will be merged in a reorganized 
Nanking Government.” But what is the meaning of Chiang’s 
resignation? Is the Canton Government to disappear in a 
complete amalgamation? What sort of reorganization has 
really taken place in Nanking? The answers are not simple; 
and for the present they must be provisional, since they are 
as yet darkly in the making. 

Chiang left the army in trusted hands which could not 
easily be dislodged; and he had appointed his own generals 
as Chairmen of the provincial governments in the basic cen- 
tral areas. Smaller indications also pointed to the probability 
of his return if he was wanted or needed. Some of the factions 
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might be sobered by sharing responsibility, and some leading 
critics might perhaps be silenced by their own quickly demon- 
strated inability to meet the national crisis. No one else had 
any real hope of managing the army in coordination with 
olitics; and many of the attacks were purely negative. 

The Cantonese situation remains obscure. Hu Han-min 
and his allies do not wish to codperate, and will remain aloof 
unless they later find more to gain by superficial harmony. 
The followers of Wang Ching-wei are active in the new 
regime, but it is doubtful whether they and Chiang’s men 
combined will be able to swing over the control of Canton. 
Both the Nanking leaders and the recalcitrant group at Can- 
ton are bidding for the alliance of the powerful Kwangsi 
militarists. Canton is rent by the strife of political factions 
and by the rivalries of generals, with the present balance in 
favor of “independence.” Certain organs of the separate 


government changed their names but not their functions. Thus 
the National Government at Nanking would seem to have 
included certain elements of Cantonese now cut off from their 
base. But “anything can happen in Canton.” 


THE NEW NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


HAT is the new system? The Party took formal steps 
in the direction of efficiency by naming a Secretary- 
General (Yeh Chu-tsang, who has worked with Chiang Kai- 
shek in various capacities), and by providing for more cen- 
tralization of authority. The Standing Committee (nine 
members) of the Central Executive Committee includes 
Chiang, Hu, and Wang; it can be controlled by Chiang unless 
the other two make an improbable combination against him. 
The Government starts on the basis of further amendments 
to the Organic Law of 1928. The Chairman of the National 
Government is specifically shorn of governmental power, and 
may not hold any other position concurrently; it is expected 
that he will be an elderly man from among the early Party 
leaders. Government decrees and important orders will be 
signed by the Chairman, but countersigned by the heads of 
the Yuan and Ministries concerned. 

The Five Yuanswill in the present constitutional stage be 
responsible directly to the Central Executive Committee. 
Thus the separation of powers and the Party control are alike 
emphasized. Disputes among the Yuan will be adjusted by 
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the National Government Committee (replacing the Govern- 
ment Council, though the members will still be called “coun- 
cillors”). The powers of the National Government Com- 
mittee are seemingly slight; but the choice of Chiang, Hu. 
and Wang as the sole members of its Standing Committee 
would suggest that their influence and prestige is expected to 
have some significance through this channel if they wish. 
Political humer entered into the election of the National 
Government Committee, for it was resolved that no one was 
eligible who was a military commander or a minister of the 
government at the time of voting. Thereby Chang Hsiieh- 
liang was ruled out, while Chiang Kai-shek, Feng Yt-hsiang, 
and Yen Hsi-san were chosen as retired generals (let him that 
readeth understand!) ; and T. V. Soong was elected to empha- 
size his omission from the list of ministers. 

The President of the Executive Yuan appoints Ministers 
and Vice-Ministers who will work with him somewhat as 
a cabinet, called literally “Meeting of the Executive Yuan” 
(which replaces the State Council). This executive body will 
propose to the Legislative Yuan draft bills, budgets, the mak- 
ing of war and peace; it will appoint and dismiss officials of 
high rank, and adjust inter-relations of the ministries. Execu- 
tive actions of a general character will be signed by the 
Ministers jointly. 

Half the members of the Legislative Yuan and of the 
Control Yuan will be elected by properly organized public 
bodies (such as chambers of commerce and educational or- 
ganizations). The President of the Judicial Yuan will be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Vice-President 
will be Chairman of the Committee for the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public Officers. 

These changes in organization may be summarized as 
threefold: first, an attempt to break up Chiang’s ‘“dictator- 
ship” and to prevent its re-establishment by him or another; 
second, slight concessions to “popular” participation in gov- 
ernment, limited to places in the Legislative and Control 
Yuan which will certainly be filled under most careful super- 
vision; third, providing a prominent place for Sun Fo as 
President of the Executive Yuan (proposed by himself), 
accompanied by the more generalized idea of a civilian pre- 
mier at the head of a cabinet. It is reasonable to hold the 
view that these recent changes in organization are less con- 
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stitutional than personal in character; but they offer forms 
capable of healthy development if rightly used. 


MEN AND PLACES 


HE personnel of the new National Government must be 

further examined, with the reminder that adjustments 
are not yet complete. The elections made by the Central Com- 
mittees of the Party on December 28 were carried out while 
Chiang was at his old home in Chekiang, Wang physically 
helpless in a Shanghai hospital and uncertain of his future 
strength (though active meanwhile in political interviews 
with his friends), and Hu negotiating somewhat morosely at 
Hongkong. Thus the dickering and planning contained more 
than usual of political make-believe, and many stalwart Party 
men were despondent at the lack of solidity in the new ar- 
rangements. 

The Chairman of the National Government at this writing 
is Lin Sen, an elder statesman of Fukien, who is strongly 
favored by southerners and sufficiently mild to be acceptable 
to others. The Presidents of the Five Yuan are: Executive, 
Sun Fo; Legislative, Chang Chi; Judicial, C. C. Wu; Ex- 
amination, Tai Chi-tao; Control, Yu Yu-jen. Sun has a fol- 
lowing of office-seekers and a Cantonese sub-faction; he is 
commonly considered to be of average ability. Chang Chi 
has been a trusted emissary of the previous National Govern- 
ment through many crises, and is especially in touch with 
northern conditions. C. C. Wu, the second Cantonese of the 
group, will probably not codperate with the present Govern- 
ment. Tai Chi-tao is a Szechuenese with long Cantonese asso- 
ciations, yet commonly working with Chiang; he is not a 
strong man, and may not agree to continue in his old post at 
the Examination Yuan. Yu Yu-jen of Shansi, an associate of 
Chiang and Hu in Party and Government affairs, remains 
in the Control Yuan. 

The Ministers are man for man a rather enterprising 
group, though they do not give an impression of power. 
Eugene Chen begins with Foreign Affairs in earnest but 
cautious mien, not with the brimstone that westerners connect 
with his earlier efforts at Canton and Hankow. Huang Han- 
liang is a well-trained Shanghai banker, facing intelligently 
the dark burdens of Finance. Chen Kung-po brings to the 
Ministry of Industry (and Labor) a reputation for resource- 
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ful but radical and doctrinaire energy of the Wang Ching- 
wei brand. Ho Yin-ching, Chiang’s right-hand man, con- 
tinues as War Minister; and Chen Shao-kwan, considered the 
best man in the Navy, succeeds to its administration. Chy 
Chia-hua has a name for good efforts in hard positions that 
have disciplined him for the Ministry of Education; and Lo 
Wen-kan, born a Cantonese, but with important northern 
connections and experience, has sound ideas for his tasks in 
Justice. Chen Ming-shu has shown skill and initiative as 4 
Cantonese loyal to the Central Government, and is now placed 
in the Ministry of Communications. 

Previous enemies of Chiang are installed in high but not 
substantive posts of the military system, notably Li Chi-sen 
and T’ang Seng-chi; while Li ‘Tsung-jen is also in prominence 
through his connections with Wang Ching-wei. Feng Yi- 
hsiang is a dangerous portent, intriguing to drive out Chang 
Hstieh-liang and to re-establish himself as Master of the 
North. 


THE THREE LEADING FIGURES 


UT what of the three great chieftains, Chiang, Wang, and 
Hu? They are members of the small Standing Committee 

of the Party Central Executive Committee, and they are the 
sole members of the Standing Committee of the National 
Government Committee. Thus they are formally in a posi- 
tion to influence policies and to exercise general supervision. 
It has seemed impossible for the new Government to get 
under way without their active and obvious codperation. So 
in response to much seeking, and after conference together, 
Chiang and Wang have come to Nanking in late January 
(as this article is written). But Hu remains in Hongkong. 
Chiang Kai-shek has the rare union of military and 
political leadership indispensable for government in China 
in these present decades. He has courage, even audacity; 
great skill in juggling poor human material; constructive 
vision; industry; promptness in decision and in action. But 
Chiang is continually, if not always understandingly, accused 
of arbitrary and autocratic methods. He has accumulated 
many powerful enemies. He has not been able to build up 
a secure army or a secure government, either by developing 
effective codperation or by personal dominance. It is only 
fair to say that no one else has demonstrated equal merit. But 
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the general public is now more conscious of Chiang’s faults 
and failures than of his services and worth. 

Wang Ching-wei is a brilliant puzzle. He is the idol of 
many intellectual and radical groups, more for his eloquence 
than for actual achievement. He has warm powers of per- 
suasion and of personal attraction, which have been employed 
most successfully in plots and intrigues. Wang is a marvelous 
improviser of programs, political and social; an experienced 
organizer of radical labor movements; a supple negotiator in 
any opportunity, and with any breed of partners or opponents. 
Neither from him nor from his following can one gain a 
consistent idea of what he has worked for through the years; 
yet at any given political moment he makes a telling appeal, 
based upon the weaknesses of his enemies and the needs or 
desires of his audience. Some of his friends praise his social 
radicalism; others praise him for repentance from commun- 
ism and for liberal moderation. But no one knows tomorrow’s 
manifesto. 

Hu Han-min has long held respect for his faithful ex- 
position of the Party principles and for his steady devotion 
to its program against right or left deviations. Yet he is clever 
rather than profound, with dangerously quick opinions upon 
every subject, and over-readiness to press his views. Hu is 
for the Party always, which means that at least for the present 
he opposes any dilution of Kuomintang control by concessions 
to “democracy.” He is strongly provincial in the Cantonese 
degree. He seems mentally stiff and unable to develop his 
faulty understanding of economic and international problems; 
and he is likewise inflexible in personal hostilities, as against 
Wang and Chiang. Hu’s earnestness and influence, especially 
among the important Cantonese element of the Kuomintang, 
are real factors; and his faults are partly covered by the 
martyr’s robe acquired during his detention by Chiang. All 
in all, it does not seem probable that Hu can take a leading 
part in the present National Government, or that he is willing 
to take any part with other than destructive motives. 


CONJECTURES IN THE SHADOWS 


HUS the immediate outlook is for an attempted codpera- 
tion of the Chiang interests with those of Wang. Sun Fo’s 
prominence is anomalous, and probably fleeting. Hu and the 
Kwangsi military men in the South, the Communists in 
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Kiangsi and other areas, Chang Hsueh-liang and Feng Yii- 
hsiang in the North, the Japanese in Manchuria and on the 
waters: in one way or another these are outstanding elements 
of danger. Less obvious, but no less dangerous, are the under- 
lying difficulties which were suggested as conditioning the 
present changes: disillusionments and discontents, weak con- 
trols, inadequate achievements by Government and Party. 
prevalent factionalism, bankruptcy, helplessness before the 
Japanese, popular resentment. 

Policies are not yet defined. The new Government must 
justify itself before the people by seeming to take a stronger 
hand against Japan. But that is to tease the tiger. There must 
be a drastic reduction of expenditure. But that means in- 
creased military and political restlessness. The Ministries 
must seem to push projects of construction and development. 
But they have no funds, and even bluffing is expensive. The 
Government cannot ignore communist and other local re- 
volts. Nor is the Government likely to succeed against them, 
in view of last year’s costly experience. The way of the ruler 
is hard; and those who try to do their best under such con- 
ditions deserve much more codperation and good will than 
they usually receive. 

Will Wang Ching-wei renounce his labor movements and 
radical-idealistic programs of political and social reorgani- 
zation? If so, what would he or could he stand for? If not, 
how long will he last in a regime that ultimately implies a 
treaty between Chiang Kai-shek and the Shanghai banking- 
commercial system, a treaty for maintaining order as the na- 
tion’s first need? Can the plotter become an administrator, 
the intriguer a stable partner? 

Is it possible for Chiang Kai-shek to maintain his leader- 
ship now that the revolutionary enthusiasm is past? The 
heavy realities pile up; his own shortcomings are advertised 
with a flavor that will last; and trustworthy codperation is 
pitifully scant. A “Duce” in China is not a hero, but a target. 
Yet apart from Chiang’s firm direction on the one hand, and 
anarchy with growing communism on the other, is there any 
course open? China does not see it. Nor does she willingly 
accept firm direction. 


China at the Threshold of 1932 


By Su-Lee CHANG 


YPICAL of these difficult years during which China 

struggles to establish political stability and to achieve 
economic reconstruction while in transition from a medieval 
and feudalistic to a modern and representative government, 
1932 stands out to be a particularly trying one. In the period 
under review the story will cover major events in the fields of 
politics, finance, reconstruction, and foreign relations. 

At the beginning of 1931 a general feeling of confidence in 
the Nanking régime prevailed. The rebellion in the north 
had collapsed with the close of 1930 and, while there were 
rumblings of a possible recrudescence of militarist hostilities, 
the authority of the central government was not openly 
challenged. The cabinet enjoyed a greater measure of stabil- 
ity than any which had preceded it since 1911. 

Rehabilitation of the army, suppression of communist 
banditry, unification of finance, and the establishment of a 
permanent basis for the government were big problems 
confronting the nation. The campaign against communist 
lawlessness was vigorously prosecuted. A scheme of troop 
disbandment was substantially agreed upon to be enforced. 
On the question of laying down a legal foundation for the 
government, however, serious dispute arose between political 
and military leaders. The contention over the prolongation 
of the period of political tutelage under the Kuomintang as 
against the promulgation of a national constitution led to the 
detention of Mr. Hu Han-min, a veteran Kuomintang states- 
man, by General Chiang Kai-shek, president of the State 
Council, and the subsequent secession from Nanking of a 
group of leaders, conveniently called the Cantonese faction. 

In May the People’s Convention called by the Nanking 
régime to consider and promulgate a national constitution was 
held in an atmosphere of political uncertainty. Canton 
declared its independence and threatened to start a punitive 
expedition against the national government unless General 
Chiang Kai-shek resigned. In the north mutinies and revolts 
actually broke out. National unity received a serious setback. 
In the meantime, however, the Nanking Government con- 
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tinued its pacification program in the area infested by 
communist brigands. 

While the nation seemed to be gradually turning into an 
armed camp along came the flood disaster in August, the 
magnitude of which was hitherto unknown in Chinese history. 
No less than fifty million people were affected and the over- 
flow flooded an area of more than one million square miles. 
This catastrophe and the almost simultaneous development of 
the Manchurian crisis compelled the leaders of both political 
factions to respect public opinion. A series of conferences 
was held in Shanghai with a view to reconciling differences 
on the chief political issues. Many political prisoners were 
liberated. On December 14, 1931, General Chiang Kai-shek 
resigned and a new government was inaugurated on January 
1, 1932, under the titular leadership of Mr. Lin Sen. With 
the dissolution of the government in Canton national unity 
appeared to be in sight. But the new government came into 
existence under discouragingly adverse circumstances. Beset 
with internal difficulties, it had also to face the Japanese 
military occupation of Manchuria. 


"THE kaleidoscopic changes of politics, however, must not 
be permitted to overshadow activities in the fields of 

finance, commerce, and reconstruction which are slowly and 

steadily and surely creating a modern state in China. 

In common with other countries China in 1931 suffered 
severely from the world-wide economic depression. Financial 
and economic progress was retarded by uncertainties attendant 
upon the political situation. The unprecedented fall in the 
price of silver demoralized the purchasing power of the 
people, while foreign demands for native goods remained at a 
low ebb. In the first six months of the year the amount of 
import and export trade fell short of fifteen per cent of the 
corresponding period of the previous year. In the second half 
of the year the economic boycott against Japan represented a 
further cut in the volume of foreign and domestic trade. 

The report of the Minister of Finance shows national 
revenues at $438,000,000 and expenditure at $539,000,000 
approximately for the fiscal year ending June 30, 193], 
representing a deficit of $100,000,000. Considering the civil 
wars which have been raging over the country, the difference 
in the figures compares not unfavorably with those of other 
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nations. Estimates for the coming fiscal year place revenues 
at $500,000,000 and expenditures at $640,000,000. The gov- 
ernment is faced with the serious problem of a deficit in the 
national budget.* In the order of importance China’s national 
receipts cover customs revenue, salt revenue, loans, tobacco 
tax, wine tax, and stamp tax. On the opposite ledger run 
military expenses which represent more than sixty per cent of 
the entire expenditure, amortization payment on national 
debt, and civil establishments. 

In connection with the proposed rehabilitation of the 
nation’s finance the national government organized a supreme 
National Economic Planning Commission to co6drdinate the 
constructive activities of national, provincial, and_ local 
organs, as well as to formulate comprehensive reconstruction 
projects. Its purpose and scope are akin to the State Planning 
Commission of Soviet Russia. For the development of this 
plan the national government has requested the collaboration 
and codperation of the technical organizations of the League 
of Nations. It may be recalled that the good work done by 
the Health Section of the League has yielded gratifying 
results in China and it will not be a wonder if the greatest 
reconstruction project yet to be undertaken by the League 
would be in the Far East. 


URING 1931 development in communications registered 

the highest mark of progress. December 6, 1931, cele- 
brated the first anniversary of the first direct radio communi- 
cation between China and the United States. On August |, 
1931, installation of similar apparatus was completed in 
Mukden and communication by air between Manchuria and 
San Francisco was established. Two short-wave radio stations 
were installed in Amoy to communicate with Manila and 
Singapore and preparations are now under way to establish 
direct radio service between China and England. While there 
was none in 1929 China today is linked up with the world’s 
radio system by Chinese-owned and operated stations in 
Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, Peiping, and Mukden. 

Aviation in China received great impetus from the arrival 
of Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh in Nanking on 
September 18. It is appropriate to express the gratefulness 
of the Chinese people to the two American fliers for the 


*See article on “The Future of China's Finance” by Hsia Pin-fang in January 
Pactric Arratrs.—Editor. 
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splendid services which they rendered in connection with the 
survey of flood areas. 

On April 1, 1931, the China Aviation Corporation started 
aerial mail service between Shanghai and Peiping. It was 
followed by passenger service on October 15. An extension 
line was operated for some time to facilitate tourist travel to 
Peitaiho, the famous summer resort. To the inaccessible and 
wild west now flies daily a mail plane from Hankow to 
Chengtu, the St. Louis of China’s Mississippi. The first 
section in the consummation of the long-projected Nanking- 
Berlin airway was completed by the opening of. traffic 
between Nanking and Manchuli on May 31, 1931. 

Strides of progress have been made in military aeronautics. 
In the spring of 1931 the first aviation mission from China 
visited the United States. At a cost of $300,000 two new 
hangars were erected in Nanking with well-paved space for 
landing purpose, mechanically-equipped workshops, and 
single-span store rooms capable of holding sixty planes. The 
Naval Aircraft Manufactory of the Government was able to 
demonstrate successful test flights of two airplanes which 
were the first ones to be built in China. 

Road building activities have been particularly outstand- 
ing. On October 20, 1931, with elaborate ceremonies, the 
Minister of Interior inaugurated traffic in the Nanking- 
Hankow National Highway, a distance of 270 miles. With 
its opening came operation of the first inter-provincial bus 
line. In Nanking seventeen miles of asphalt roads were com- 
pleted during the year. An exhibition of road-making 
machineries, materials, etc., was held in September under the 
auspices of the Good Road Association to further encourage 
the building of highways. 

The dilapidated condition of railway transportation has 
improved but little. With the staggering figure of more than 
$1,000,000,000 loan obligations and the constant interference 
of military operations railway development encounters serious 
obstacles. Some commendable results, however, were noticed 
during the year. The provincial government of Chekiang 
announced the completion of a railway from Hangchow to 
Chuki, a length of forty miles, while the Lunghai Railway 
administration commenced extension of service westward for 
thirty miles. The latter development will greatly facilitate 
emigration to the northwest of China. 
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HE year 1931 also claimed the distinction of the coming 

into existence of the first national stadium in Nanking, 
with a seating capacity of 30,000 people; the success of the 
first motor truck ever produced in China by a Chinese-owned 
factory; the launching of three new cruisers built in China, 
capable of 18 knots and having twelve guns each; the opening 
of the first Government mint, capable of an output of 
$1,000,000 coins in twenty-four hours; the introduction of a 
fumigating barge for public health, and the holding of agri- 
cultural fairs in modern methods to stimulate growth and 
exchange of the products of the soil. 

Striking progress has been made in municipalities all over 
the country. In Canton the first two “Poor People’s Cottages,” 
large enough to accommodate 2000 people, were completed 
in the winter. An automatic telephone system of 4000 lines is 
now in operation. A toll-telephone linking Canton and 
Hongkong was completed in the summer. An auspicious 
beginning was made to consummate the gigantic scheme of 
making Canton a world port. In central China a network of 
long distance telephone lines of 3000 miles was completed 
during the year. Similar reconstruction activities are bringing 
changes in the interior of China which were never noticed 
before. Today, there are 689 electrical works, 155 theatres, 
396 waterworks, 21 radio stations, and 42,000 motor vehicles 
to enrich the life of the people. 

The international prestige of China has been enhanced 
during 1931 by her election to a non-member seat in the 
Council of the League of Nations. Substantial progress has 
been made in the negotiations for the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights enjoyed by certain foreigners in China. 
Arrangements have been reached whereby, except for a few 
restricted zones and within a short period of time, foreigners 
throughout China will be subject to local jurisdiction. Special 
chambers will be established in Chinese courts to try cases in 
which aliens are involved and legal counselors of foreign 
nationality will be employed to help in expediting and better- 
ing the administration of justice. It is believed that as soon as 
political stability is restored these new treaties will be signed. 


THE most difficult problem in China’s foreign relations is, 
of course, her dispute with Japan over Manchuria. The 
present Manchurian situation is the result of a number of 
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unsettled issues between the two countries, some twenty years 
old. The most outstanding of these is the Twenty-one 
Demands which the executive authority of China signed jn 
1915 under military duress. The Chinese people have since 
questioned the validity of these agreements. The rise of 
nationalist sentiment in the north greatly accentuates the 
feeling of resentment against Japanese domination in the 
Three Eastern Provinces conveniently called Manchuria. The 
present struggle is a test whether an imperially-imposed 
system of the nineteenth century can continue to exist in the 
twentieth century without modification. 

A series of unfortunate incidents occurred in the early part 
of the year involving persecution of Koreans by Chinese in 
Manchuria and mob attacks on Chinese merchants in Korea. 
In August it was reported that a Japanese army officer was 
executed by Chinese military authorities in Manchuria with- 
out trial. Both the Nanking Government and the Tokyo For- 
eign Office exercised commendable patience and fortitude in 
their efforts to solve the difficulties as peaceful methods. But 
before any conclusion was reached military action came into 
play. On September 18, 1931, Japanese troops without provo- 

cation bombarded and occupied Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria. Major military operations continued until practi- 
cally all the strategic points in Manchuria fell under Japanese 
control. Chinese administrations were overthrown and impor- 
tant financial and transportation institutions were seized. 

China at once appealed to the Council of the League of 
Nations. After considerable discussion the Council passed a 
resolution on September 30, 1931, calling upon both countries 
to refrain from further activities which would aggravate the 
situation and setting a date before which Japanese troops were 
to be withdrawn within the treaty zone. At the same time, the 
American Government also despatched a note to Japan and 
China reminding them of their obligations under the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. The Japanese Government contends that mili- 
tary activities are conducted not in violation of treaty pledges 
but for protection of rights and properties. More troops were 
sent to Manchuria. China, being in a military sense inferior, 
instituted an economic boycott against Japanese goods. 

On November 16, the day on which, according to the 
resolution of the Council, Japanese troops were supposed to 
have been evacuated from occupied Chinese territories, 
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northern Manchuria was invaded and Tsitsihar captured. 
Throughout the month of December Japanese troops 
advanced southward culminating in the fall of Chinchow, the 
last Chinese position in Manchuria, on January 4, 1932. 

The year 1932 opens with the Japanese in full military 
occupation of Manchuria. It is a situation not only momen- 
tous to China but also of vital concern to the future peace of 
the world. A precarious state of affairs exists in the Far East 
in which China occupies the center of the stage. 

In concluding the review of the march of events during the 
past twelve tumultuous months, it is safe to say that in spite 
of many unusual difficulties the life of the people has funda- 
mentally improved, even under the discouraging national and 
international conditions which have prevailed. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


No more discouraging circumstances could have been 
devised by a mocking fate for the meeting of the long planned 
Geneva Disarmament Conference than those which actually 
attended its opening on February 2, 1932. Not only had the 
increasing gravity of the world economic situation for man) 
months been recognized as a serious distraction from the 
business in hand; not only did the growing internal problems 
of the principal participating Powers loom as obstacles to an) 
effective consideration of disarmament at this time; not only 
were there yet to be faced the routine difficulties of reconcil- 
ing and compromising national attitudes, and the further 
overshadowing problem of the European war debts and repa- 
rations; but as if these were not enough, in mid-September 
there came the cloud on the Manchurian horizon which, 
failing of settlement by peaceful means and in spite of the 
efforts of the League of Nations and other world agencies, 
had by the beginning of February spread southward and 
threatened to engulf all China in war. Thus it came about 
that the disarmament conference opened in Geneva even while 
Japanese guns were bombarding Shanghai and Nanking, while 
Japanese armies occupied most of Manchuria, and a reign of 
fear and terror gripped most of Asia. So it was that as repre- 
sentatives of 60 nations gathered to pledge their governments 
to the draft convention of disarmament produced by the 
Preparatory Commission a year ago, the whole world 
trembled on the brink of war and desperate efforts were being 
made to avert it by recourse to every existing international 
covenant and by the codperative action of the noncombatant 
Powers. 

Still, the conference has convened. It has before it a by-no- 
means complete or perfect draft of an international treaty 
whose consideration involves the settling of many knotty 
points and the filling in of many important and still disputed 
ratios and figures—a draft which was presented to it only 
after several of the Powers represented on the Preparatory 
Commission last year had recorded important reservations. 

[ 240] 
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Quite aside from external world events, it is faced also by 
several intransigent and well-nigh irreconcilable national 
attitudes, which nothing but the self-abnegating spirit of 
drastic compromise can overcome. 

The traditional French thesis in respect to disarmament, 
reaffirmed in a statement last July, is that any further reduc- 
tion must depend upon definite guarantees of security. These 
are defined as binding agreements between all the nations 
involved to support by force of arms any country which is the 
victim of unprovoked aggression. 

The German position is that of a nation, disarmed since 
1918, who insists that to reach any effective or equable basis 
for arms reduction the other Powers must reduce their own 
armament to a minimum compatible with Germany’s position 
and in accordance with the pledges of the Peace Treaties and 
the League Covenant. To this France replies that should any 
attempt be made, “in the name of a theoretical principle of 
equality,’ to modify the relative position re armament 
which exists today, it would probably be impossible for the 
French government to bind itself to any general agreement on 
limitation whatsoever. 

The United States government in May of last year gave 
expression through President Hoover to the obvious truism 
that vast military expenditure is a constant threat to a world 
economic stability already seriously threatened. President 
Hoover said that world expenditure on armament now totals 
nearly five billions yearly—a 70 per cent increase over all 
pre-war expenditure of this sort, and added: “This vast 
armament continues not only a burden upon the economic 
recuperation of the world but, of even more consequence, the 
constant threats and fears which arise from it are a serious 
contribution to all forms of instability—social, political and 
economic.” 

And yet, inconsistently enough, the United States has so far 
refused to accept the setting of any limitation upon its own 
military expenditure. Perhaps the chief proposal, in point of 
uncertainty, before the present disarmament conference is that 
of budgetary limitation, and this plan, approved by the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission last winter with 
details since drafted by an International Committee of 
Experts, the United States alone among the nations has 
refused to accept. Whether a satisfactory means for univer- 
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sally limiting military expenditures can be found will depend 
largely upon the continued or modified position of the United 
States at Geneva this month. It should also be noted tha; 
Washington has, in the opinion of many, placed another 
obstacle in the path of smooth and rapid progress by its 
refusal to face the reality of the close relation between dis. 
armament and war debt cancellation. 

The sixth (and final) session of the Preparatory Disarm- 
ament Commission since 1926 adjourned late in 1930, it will 
be remembered, presenting to the governments associated in 
that Commission a Draft Treaty for Disarmament to be 
considered at a world conference in February, 1932. No 
figures were included in the recommended draft, these to be 
inserted during the 1932 deliberations. 

The main outlines of the Draft Treaty are briefly noted in 
the following sections: 

I. Dealing with the definite numerical limitation of Effec- 
tiveness—the personnel of land, sea and air forces. {Here 
emerges the difficulty, yet to be solved, of applying limitations 
equably to “regulars,” trained reserves, volunteer and con- 
script armies. | 

II. Dealing with the limitation of materials: on land, 
guns, tanks and munitions indirectly through expenditure; on 
the sea, war vessels by agreement on both tonnage and expen- 
diture; in the air, planes and dirigibles by number and horse- 
power. [Here emerges the essential dispute over the method 
of control, direct or indirect, and the various subsidiary 
difficulties, so clearly brought out at the London Naval 
Conference, of harmonizing differences of opinion over 
categorical or global limitation of naval tonnage. | 

III. Dealing with Budgetary Limitation—the control, by 
international agreement, of each nation’s total annual military 
expenditure. [This involves the fundamental principle of 
outside control, already referred to, to which the United 
States objects. | 

IV. Dealing with chemical warfare: prohibiting the use 
of poison gas on a basis of reciprocal agreement, and prohibit- 
ing bacteriological warfare absolutely. 

V. Dealing with organization for the enforcement of the 
treaty: the establishment of a Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission at Geneva; the obligatory filing with the Commission 
of full official information as to existing military and naval 
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strength, stocks of materials and expenditures, etc. [Here is 
encountered very general objection to revealing “secrets’’ 
regarding supplies and resources, and considerable difficulty 
in differentiating between supplies in “active” use or instantly 
available, and those stocks held in reserve and not subject to 
publicity. Objection is also registered by the United States to 
supervision of the necessary enforcement machinery by the 
League, of which body she is not a member. | 

Such is a skeleton indication of the Draft Treaty and the 
technical difficulties which it still involves. Yet it is generally 
recognized that the political difficulties which await the 
Geneva Conference in approaching this whole question of 
disarmament at this time are of even greater moment. France, 
Germany and the United States face national elections this 
year. All Europe is torn over the urgent problem of debts and 
reparations and feeling toward the United States in this con- 
nection is none too amicable. Due to this and other factors, 
extremism in German politics is recognized as a force leading 
to no-one-knows-what, in the event of an unsatisfactory out- 
come of the disarmament riddle. The French-Italian dispute 
over naval parity, which led those two Powers to abstain from 
what was intended to be the Five-Power Naval Treaty of 
London, is only partially settled. The United States’ non- 
membership in the League of Nations presents many practical 
difficulties, and likewise the withdrawal from the Disarma- 
ment Conference of Soviet Russia, another League non-mem- 
ber, who announced her intention of abstaining from any 
world agreement on the question when her own proposal for 
universal and complete disarmament was rejected. 

Added to all these difficulties is the universal problem of 
security. Even while Japanese and Chinese members sit at a 
disarmament conference, Japan is literally if not technically 
at war on Chinese soil, with the armed forces of at least four 
other major Powers hanging on the fringe of combat. Great 
Britain is involved in widespread revolt in India; France has 
only lately quelled nationalist rioting in Indo-China and is 
enjoying all the sensations of sitting on a semi-somnolent vol- 
cano; Holland consciously faces the growing force of nation- 
alism in the Netherlands Indies; the United States Congress 
has an ever-strengthening demand for Filipino independence 
before it. 
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Probably there is no national government in the world 
today that does not privately fear either the menace of another 
nation’s threat to its security or the upsurge of communistic 
activity from within. Yet every nation knows that to carry 
longer the tremendous burden of competitive armament 
which has been the world’s cross since the last war, is to invite 
military disaster and economic ruin. How to disarm? How 
not to disarm? That is the dilemma facing the nations at 
Geneva. 


A MANCHURIAN CHRONOLOGY 


INCE January 13, the last date chronicled in the February 

PACIFIC AFFAIRS in connection with the Manchurian situa- 
tion, the further consolidation of the Japanese position has 
been accomplished. Following the capture of Chinchow 
(provisional Chinese capital of Fengtien since the occupa- 
tion of Mukden by Japanese) and the withdrawal of Chinese 
regulars south of the Great Wall, the next military movement 
was against Harbin, which came under Japanese control on 
February 5. Harbin is the headquarters of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, the line which Russia had previously warned 
Japan not to approach. 

The League of Nations met again in late January, but 
apart from hearing charges and countercharges from both 
sides and issuing fresh admonitions, no new action was taken. 
The Commission of Investigation provided for by a previous 
Council resolution, met some difficulties and delays in the 
course of composition, and was able to leave Europe for Man- 
churia, via America, only after the first of February. Its per- 
sonnel is as follows: The Earl of Lytton (Britain), chair- 
man; General Henri Edouard Claudel (France), Dr. Hein- 
rich Schnee (Germany), Count Luigi Aldrovandi Marescotti 
(Italy), and General Frank R. McCoy (U.S.A.). They are 
accompanied by a secretarial staff of seven members of the 
League secretariat. It is understood that their first step will 
be a general inquiry conducted ih the two Eastern capitals. 

A chronology of events bearing on the Sino-Japanese clash 
in Manchuria covering the period January 14-February !5 
follows: 


Jan. 14—Kenkichi Yoshizawa, recalled from his post as ambassador to France 
and representative at the League of Nations, arrives in Tokyo and 


is appointed Foreign Minister. 
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_16—Soviet Ambassador to Japan makes proposals for a nonaggression 
treaty between the Soviet Union and Japan. Proposals not 
accepted. 

_16—Foreign Minister Yoshizawa replies to American Nine-Power- 
Treaty note, pledging the Japanese government to the maintenance 
of the “Open Door” in Manchuria “insofar as they can secure it.” 

.18—Japan announces early organization of the “Manchurian Free 
State,” under Japanese auspices. 

.21—Japan diet dissolution occurs, due to hopelessly outnumbered gov- 
ernment party membership since the change of cabinet. February 20 
set as date for general election. 

_21—League of Nations Committee of Inquiry into Manchuria holds 

organization session at Geneva. 

.23—Sino-Japanese trouble center shifts to Shanghai, where Japanese 
mobs battle with Chinese. 

.27—Reign of terror in Harbin as Chinese soldiery clash with Japanese 
and Korean residents. 

.27—President Hoover makes public complete record of U. S. protests 
since first outbreak of hostilities in Manchuria. All State Depart- 
ment notes published in New York Times of January 28, 1932. 

. 28—Japan sends 13 warships to Shanghai to reinforce ultimatum re 
cessation of anti-Japanese activities. 

Jan. 29—General Tamon ordered to take troops to Harbin to quell disturb- 
ances, commandeering trains of C.E.R. when Russian rail officials 
refuse transport. Chinese chief of C.E.R. threatens to ask Moscow 
for troop aid. 

Feb. 3—Japanese delegate at Geneva says Japan may withdraw from 
League, Kellogg Pact, and Nine-Power Treaty. 

Feb. 4—Chinese and Japanese troops battle for possession of Harbin. 

Feb. 5—Chinese troops evacuate Harbin and Japanese move in. 

Feb. 6—From this date forward the rapidly mounting seriousness of the 
reports from Shanghai (referred to elsewhere in the section) prac- 
tically submerge Manchurian events in the foreign news. 

Feb. 13—Harbin reports conference between Japanese commander and Gen- 
eral Ma Chang-shan regarding the formation of an “independent 
state in Manchuria and Mongolia,” scheduled to take place on Feb- 
ruary 17. League Inquiry Commission sails from San Francisco for 
the Orient. 

. 18.—Independent state of ““Ankuo,” announced as set up by Chinese 
leaders in Manchuria under Japanese protection. 


WARFARE IN SHANGHAI 


HE grave fears felt by world leaders as early as September 

last that the flame in Manchuria could not be “localized,” 
as the Japanese government so confidently affirmed, were re- 
alized before the end of January when warfare, none the 
less ghastly for being “undeclared,” broke out in Shanghai. 
True, before that time there had been evidence aplenty of 
the impossibility of “localizing” military activities and the 
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consequent rampaging national hatreds, the notable example 
outside Manchuria being Tientsin where the Japanese con. 
cession had become a besieged fortress. And indeed serious 
and responsible Chinese opinion in the north of China as 
far back as November had been convinced that the Japanese 
drive toward Chinchow and toward Shanhaikwan was but 4 
preliminary to a sweeping march southward to Peiping and 
up from the sea to Tientsin. 

But that Japan would strike at the rich port of Shanghai 
far to the south, choke the harbor with her gunboats, entrench 
her marines in the heart of the International Settlement, arm 
her civilian residents there, expose the foreign colony to the 
dangers of battle, rain death and fiery devastation from the 
air upon an unprotected Chinese civilian population, seemed 
a possibility too incredible, too remote from the realm of the 
probable to be entertained by reasonable beings, either Chinese 
or foreign. Yet this happened. Thirteen Japanese warships 
steamed up the Whangpoo to reinforce a Japanese ultimatum 
to the effect that Chinese editors guilty of publishing anti- 
Japanese “insults” be disciplined and forced to retract, that 
the disastrous economic boycott be stopped, and that all 
demonstrations against Japanese subjects in China cease. The 
period of grace accompanying this ultimatum expired on the 
afternoon of January 28, and failing Chinese acquiescence in 
these demands, the official Japanese statement was made pub- 
lic to the effect that there were “no other means left on the 
part of the Japanese government but to take the necessary 
drastic action” at Shanghai. Japanese marines had already 
been landed in the Japanese quarter of the International Set- 
tlement on January 23, following Sino-Japanese civilian mob 
clashes when Japanese residents attempted to break up 
Chinese patriotic organizations. 

On January 29 the expected attack was launched, from 
the sea, land and air. The Woosung forts were bombarded, 
2,000 marines and sailors sortied from the International Set- 
tlement into the Chinese district of Chapei, while air raids 
terrorized the area. Although these attacks met with un- 
expectedly stubborn resistance, by next day the whole great 
closely-built district of Chapei was in flaming ruins and street 
fighting throughout Hongkew (the Japanese section) was 
running riot. 

During the succeeding days of unabated terror the foreign 
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Powers and the League of Nations sent strong protests and 
made arrangements for the despatch of naval and land forces 
for the protection of the International Settlement, while their 
several representatives on the ground made desperate efforts 
to bring about a truce in the fighting until peace proposals 
could be formulated. These efforts met with none but brief 
and temporary success, while subsequent formulae for settle- 
ment were promptly rejected by Japan. Chinese leaders, in- 
tent upon defense of their invaded territory, refused to accede 
to the suggested withdrawal of troops beyond a twenty mile 
zone around the Settlement, while Japanese insisted that they 
would not cease their attack so long as the Chinese continued 
to resist. A proper deadlock! 

Meanwhile British, French, American and other foreign 
reinforcements arrived and the French Concession and Inter- 
national Settlement outside Hongkew rapidly took on the 
same military complexion as the Japanese area, though, it was 
stressed, “for defense purposes only.” Chinese bitterly pro- 
tested to the other foreign Powers over the non-ejection of 
Japanese forces from their entrenchment within the “neutral” 
International Settlement, whither Chinese forces were not per- 
mitted to enter in the effort to dislodge the invaders. Renewed 
appeals were made to the League of Nations for redress from 
“unprovoked military invasion,” and to this the Japanese gov- 
ernment reiterated its formula of ‘“‘no territorial aggression, 
no political designs, action for defense only.”” Foreign Powers 
were evidently content with the Japanese promise to respect 
the “neutrality” of the Settlement and interests of other for- 
eigners there, so that no steps toward intervention in the war- 
fare were taken outside the usual warning notes. 

In spite of the chaotic condition of the Nanking govern- 
ment during these times, with wholesale resignations from 
the newly organized coalition personnel, national resistance to 
invasion assumed heroic proportions and military operations 
and their behind-the-lines organization seemed to proceed 
with notable dispatch. Later dispatches indicated a fairly 
thorough unification of the various Chinese political and mili- 
tary factions in the face of national danger. 

The chronology of events centering around Shanghai since 
January 20 follows: 


Jan. 20—Japanese and Chinese rioting in Shanghai, boycott headquarters attacked. 


Jan. 22—Admiral Shiosawa of Japanese fleet regularly stationed in the Whangpoo 
river, issues ultimatum to Chinese authorities demanding immediate suppres- 
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sion of anti-Japanese organizations in foreign settlement and native districts 
of Shanghai, threatening “suitable measures” if demands not complied with 
Consul-general Murai reinforces the ultimatum to Mayor Wu. 

Authorities of International Settlement inform the Admiral that the 
cannot permit independent Japanese action within the foreign concession, and 
warn him of sharp reactions from Powers. Admiral replies that he is acting 
under direct orders from his government instructing him to terminate anti. 
Japanese activities. 

Jan. 23—Japanese naval reinforcements arrive in Shanghai harbor, making 11 war- 
ships available for action beside destroyers and air-craft carriers. Mayor of 
Shanghai orders boycott headquarters within International Settlement to 
close. Occupation of “every Chinese barracks, fortress and military estab- 
lishment in Shanghai district” openly threatened by official statement from 
Tokyo. 

Jan. 24—Japanese marines landed and quartered on Japanese private property within 
Settlement. Demand reiterated for apology by Chinese newspaper editors 
and national government for written attacks on Japanese government policy 
and “reflections on Emperor.” 

Jan. 25—Eugene Chen, Chinese Foreign Minister, offers resignation because “unable 
to support a passive policy when positive action is required.” 

Martial law enforced in Chinese zones around Settlement and barricades 
erected, due to conviction re Japanese intention to strike regardless of Chi- 
nese promises or concessions. 

League of Nations Council resumes consideration of Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute at request of China. 

Jan. 26—Sun Fo, new chairman of Executive Yuan, and Finance Minister Huang 
tender resignations. Chiang Kai-shek back in Nanking in codperation with 
Wang Ching-wei. Chen Ming-shu, supporter of Chiang, succeeds Chen as 
Foreign Minister. 

Jan. 27—Reply of Mayor Wu to Japanese ultimatum “expected to be unconditional 
surrender,” but fear felt in Foreign Settlement that now too late to stop Jap- 
anese action. 

1,200 U. S. Marines in Shanghai prepare for defense of Settlement. U. S. 
Asiatic fleet at Manila prepares to speed to Chinese waters on call. 

Jan. 28—Japanese Minister Shigemitsu states “no other means left on part of Japanese 
government but to end boycott against Japanese goods.” ‘Twelve additional 
Japanese destroyers and one cruiser proceed to Shanghai waters. Revealed 
that British and United States governments in consultation on possible joint 
action in Far East. 

Jan. 29—Shanghai attacked at midnight, drive centering on the Chapei area adjoining 
Hongkew, Japanese section of International Settlement where 2,000 marines 
and sailors had entrenched themselves. Accompanying aérial bombardment 
of densely populated and unfortified area astounds Shanghai. Simultaneous 
naval attack on Woosung forts at mouth of Whangpoo reported. 

Manila destroyers speed to Shanghai. British reinforcements arrive. 

Jan. 30—Entire area of Chapei reported a flaming ruins. Air attack continues. Great 
destruction and loss of life to civilian population. Chinese field guns brought 
up and stubborn military resistance inaugurated. 

League Council acts under Article X to warn Japan against aggressive 
action. (Article X obliges League members to respect and preserve against 
aggression the territorial integrity of League members attacked or threatened 
with attack.) 

Truce arranged by foreign consuls of Shanghai to give time for peace 
proposals. French send troops. 

Jan. 31—Eight U. S. warships carrying infantry and marines are rushed from Manila 
to Shanghai. Japan warns Powers that troops will be sent to reinforce navy 
at Shanghai if Chinese military do not desist from defense tactics. 

Feb. 1—Governments of Britain and United States transmit new and vigorous pro- 
tests to Tokyo over International Settlement occupation. 

Chinese Foreign Office denied rumors of plan to declare war; military 
acting in defense only. 
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Feb. 2—Japanese warships in Yangtze engage in night bombardment on Lion Hill 
forts at Nanking and land marines. Chinese troops gather to repel attack. 
Populace of city terrified and prepare to flee. Japanese assert their fire was 
provoked. Nanking foreigners ordered to evacuate. : 

50,000 Chinese troops reported reinforcing the Shanghai defense. Artillery 
engagements continue. Shells fall in International Settlement. 

At extraordinary meeting of League Council, leaders of U. S., Britain, 
France and Italy announce that fighting in China must stop and that immediate 
steps will be taken to that end. Peace proposals made, including withdrawal 
of armies and opening of negotiations. 

. 3—Japan intimates rejection of Powers’ peace plan; heavy fighting continues. 
Tokyo says Chinese must first withdraw defense forces. China indicates 
willingness to accept League proposals. 

Powers disturbed over reports that Japan contemplates withdrawal from 
Nine-Power Treaty and possibly from the League of Nations. 

4—Japanese government replies to Powers’ proposals; unable to accept partici- 
pation of neutrals in negotiations, and insists on separate consideration for 
Manchurian and Shanghai problems. 

Aérial and artillery bombardment resumed in Shanghai. U. S. and Great 
Britain make new protest to Japan over use of International Settlement as 
base of attack, as shells fall within Settlement bounds. Bombardment of 
Woosung forts renewed. 

5—1,000 additional Japanese marines land in Shanghai. Japanese commander 
announces occupation of Woosung forts (later found unsubstantiated). Chinese 
reported repulsing invaders in terrific battle over Chapei. 

Japan asks Powers to submit new peace proposals. 

6—U. S. infantry lands in Shanghai to protect International Settlement. Major 
Sino-Japanese battle continues. 

Soviet Russia reported to be massing troops in Siberia; report officially 
denied, but persists. 

7—Chinese defense forces strengthened. Japanese bring up 6-inch guns. Chapei, 
under bombardment 8 days and nights, described as a “city of the dead.” 

Tokyo announces determination to send expeditionary troops, necessitated 
by “stubborn Chinese resistance.” 

8—Japan proposes new peace plan; urges “demilitarized” zone around principal 
Chinese cities where foreign interests are concentrated, and permanent reten- 
tion of extraterritorial rights; their plan to supplant the Nine-Power Treaty 
guaranteeing China’s territorial integrity. This plan expected to “convince 
Powers that Japan has no intention of attempting any measure of control of 
China proper except as concerns other Powers.” 

Washington announces Japanese proposal equivalent to partition of China 
and therefore unacceptable. 

9—Chinese generals threaten attack on International Settlement if foreign pow- 
ers do not dislodge Japanese from their protected base of operations. 

Foreign military leaders in Shanghai promise determined resistance to 
Chinese “invasion” of Settlement. 

Japanese announce willingness to accept a truce and retire “within Inter- 
national Settlement” if Chinese forces will withdraw 20 miles from Shanghai. 
Chinese leaders answer “No withdrawal while Japanese troops remain within 
Shanghai; defense to the last man.” 

League Council hears renewed appeal by W. W. Yen, China’s delegate. 
Compromise proposal reported to be informally submitted to Tokyo by 
Sir Eric Drummond of League, excluding Manchurian issue from basis of 
proposed peace negotiations. 

Junnosuke Inouye, liberal Japanese statesman and Finance Minister in 
recent Minseito Cabinet, assassinated by political rivals, due, it was reported, 
to his lack of sympathy with the China policy. 

Feb. 10—Heavy fighting continues at Shanghai with Japanese forces preparing great- 
est offensive yet attempted. All China factions reported to be united for 
defense of nation. Investigation reveals Woosung forts never capitulated or 
occupied by Japanese as reported. 

Powers express belief no further intervention possible. Express satisfac- 
tion that Japan intends to respect foreign rights in International Settlement. 
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25 students of Tokyo Imperial University arrested for participating in a 
demonstration demanding cessation of war. 

Feb. 11—Cotton mill in U. S. section of Internationa] Settlement bombed by Japanese 
planes. Commander apologizes. 

French, British and American Ministers leave Nanking for Shanghai to 
confer with Japanese regarding cessation of hostilities. 
.12—Woosung and Chapei battles continue after four-hour truce to remove 
beleaguered noncombatants. Japan charges Chinese forces did not respect 

truce. 

China calls for extraordinary session of League Assembly unde; 
Articles X and XV. 

Moscow denies reports of secret Russo-Japanese treaty for mutual control 
of Manchuria. 

. 13—Tokyo denies any concern over calling of League Assembly. 

Troops, tanks, artillery and ammunition landed in Shanghai from Japan- 
ese transports, and heavy offensive hourly expected. 

.14—Troop massing continues in Shanghai region under cover of intermittent 
artillery fire; General Uyeda’s crack troops of the Ninth Division landing at 
International Settlement docks from nine transports; Chiang Kai-shek’s 
famous division and Feng Yu-hsiang’s “Big Swords” arrive from Nanking 

Feb. 15—League Council hears report of its investigating committee in Shanghai (not 
the Manchurian Commission) which declared that “a state of open war exists 
in Shanghai and the offensive is entirely in the hands of the Japanese.” Re- 
port signed by Count Ciano, Italian Consul-General at Shanghai. 

United States and Great Britain again protest against Japan's use of 
Shanghai International Settlement as a military base for attacking Chinese 
outside the Settlement. Consuls in Shanghai officially protest additional land- 
ing of Japanese troops. 

. 16—Estimated that 85,000 troops now concentrated in vicinity of Shanghai, includ- 
ing Chinese, Japanese, and 10,000 foreign forces concentrated on the Settle- 
ment defense lines. New French detachment arrives. 

Japanese Privy Council approves a war budget of 34,000,000 yen for China 
campaign. 

Japanese commanders in Shanghai acknowledge foreign consular protests 
and announce discontinuance of air raids in vicinity of the International 
Settlement. 

Foreign Minister Yoshizawa explains Japan's attitude and actions to for- 
eign ambassadors in Tokvo. More troops may yet be sent. 

Consul-General Murai at Shanghai sends warning to Mayor Wu that 
unless Chinese troops discontinue their “present hostile activities” the Japanese 
would be compelled to use “positive force’—in other words the big offensive 
for several days expected. 

.17—Artillery duel continues but no drive starts. 

League Council dispatches “strongest note in its history” to Japan alone 
reiterating principles to which League members must adhere, and stating that 
territory gained by force cannot be retained. 

. 18—Peace conference under way between representatives of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese commanders in Shanghai. Some hope felt that the planned offensive 
will be halted completely. 

Japanese answer to League note denies all points set forth in that note 
regarding Japan's contravention of peace obligations. 

. 19—Japanese set 7 a. m., Feb. 20, as “zero hour” for expiration of Japan's “peace 
ultimatum” to China, stipulating withdrawal of Chinese forces twelve miles 
from Shanghai. 

. 20—China rejects Japanese demands, and tremendous offensive begins on 16-mile 
front from Woosung to Chapei. Chinese defenses withstand attack. 
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A STUDENT INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


We have received the following interesting account of the Sixth Conference 
of the Student Institute of Pacific Relations which meets each winter in 
northern California, this time at Lokoya Lodge, near Napa. 


Deriving its fundamental methods and ideas from the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, this student organization was 
founded in 1926 to provide opportunity for college men and 
women to gather in study and discussion of the economic, 
racial, cultural, and political problems with which the coun- 
tries of the Pacific are today faced. 

The Student Institute is at present limited to one hundred 
members, coming from the various universities and colleges 
of the San Francisco Bay region. Slightly over a hundred 
attended the 1931 Institute; among them being representatives 
of all the major countries bordering the Pacific, with the 
exception of Australia and New Zealand. Many European 
students also took part in the discussions, realizing that those 
adjustments which must be made among the peoples of the 
Pacific concern not only that area, but the entire world. 

The Student Institute differs in type from the senior Insti- 
tute in that it carries on no permanent organization through- 
out the year. It comes into being annually for four days, under 
the direction of an executive committee responsible to the 
Sponsoring Council. This council is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of such groups as Cosmopolitan clubs, international 
relations clubs, student national clubs, student Christian asso- 
ciations, and the associated student bodies of the universities 
and colleges participating. 

At its meeting in 1931 the Student Institute underwent 
somewhat the same test as did the senior Institute at its 
conference in Shanghai in October. And, like the Institute, 
the student organization came through with flying colors. 

“Problems of Manchuria” was one of the round-table 
topics. Japanese, Chinese, European, and American students 
participated in the discussions with friendly, fair spirit and 
with keen striving to understand the actual economic and 
political forces at work in Manchuria today. Rather than 
attempting to consider some possible solution for the great 
Manchurian difficulty, the group concentrated upon clarify- 
ing the underlying issues of the present-day situation, and in 
presenting with fairness the Chinese, Japanese, and world 
views of the question. 
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Another group concerned itself with conditions in Soviet 
Russia as they relate to Russia’s status and policy in the Far 
East. Effort was made here, not to theorize and to speculate 
upon possible developments, but to attack the whole question 
from a purely factual standpoint. 

Bringing the problems of the Pacific area close home to the 
California student, two round-tables met to consider race 
problems and immigration problems of the American Pacific 
coast. Again the approach was from the basis of first outlining 
and understanding the actual conditions and movements 
responsible for America’s and California’s policy toward 
Oriental peoples on her coast. 

Replying to a demand expressed by some students, a group 
met to study the methods and aims of conference procedure. 
Much attention was centered upon the relative merits of the 
conflict, debate method and the scientific study type of confer- 
ence discussion. The need for a sound basis of factual infor- 
mation was repeatedly stressed as being one of the cardinal 
points in making conference work of value. 

Unusually large Indian and British delegations caused the 
more-or-less spontaneous formation of a round-table to con- 
sider problems of Indian Home Rule. During the Institute's 
plenary session this discussion was extended to include a 
general consideration of imperialism and of the relationships 
of subject peoples and imperialist nations in the world today. 

Outside the regular round-table meetings much informal 
discussion of these and other similar problems was carried on. 
Throughout the conference a spirit of friendliness and of 
intelligent endeavor to understand the point of view of other 
nations and peoples was the predominating note. 

That it is of value for college students to meet and, on 
somewhat the same basis as that of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, to strive for better knowledge and understanding 
of the problems which have arisen in the Pacific area, cannot 
be doubted. Although it carries on no permanent organiza- 
tion for study and research, the Student Institute hopes that 
its hundred members will return to their campi with the 
knowledge that those issues which are causing friction in the 
world today cannot be viewed from the nationalistic emo- 
tional standpoint, but must be subjected to critical study. Thus 
the Student Institute’s influence may be a step toward greater 
understanding and codperation between all nations. 
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EpiToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
nstance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PActric AFFAIRS. 


any! 
T is interesting to follow the trend of comment in weekly 

journals of liberal opinion outside of China and Japan dur- 
ing the past few months relative to the Sino-Japanese con- 
troversy. The few examples of such opinion cited here are 
by no means all-inclusive, but they are fairly representative 
of those which have come to our attention. 

On the 2\st of last November L’Europe Nouvelle (Paris) 
gave a page-length editorial to reviewing the League’s efforts 
to inaugurate negotiations, and pointed to the two conflicting 
pictures of Soviet Russia and her part in the Manchurian 
entanglement—on the one hand, secret conspirator with Japan 
for the partition of Manchuria, on the other hand, enemy of 
Japan and guardian of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
Sino-Japanese conflict alone is sufficiently serious, the journal 
comments, without dragging in other complications or manu- 
facturing new possibilities of catastrophe. The editorial ends: 


One may hope that the patience of the Council will surmount all 
these difficulties; that its slow wisdom will come to an end of all 
these detours and subtle distractions, of, indeed, these procrastina- 
tions. Meantime, the Japanese are at Tsitsihar. 


The Journal de Geneve (Geneva) on November 17 said: 


It is the fashion in Tokyo to declare that Europe understands 
nothing of the Sino-Japanese conflict and that such case is not surpris- 
ing by reason of the Chinese people’s extraordinary talent for propa- 
ganda, about which art the poor Japanese, it seems, know nothing. 
... At Paris we discover that the Japanese people do very poor jus- 
tice to the very real abilities of their diplomats in this direction. 


The editorial discusses China’s attitude toward treaties 
and treaty-repudiation. In an editorial dated November 2 
under the title ““The Covenant Should be Applied” the same 
journal discusses the reason for the League Council’s failure 
to apply stern measures, and concludes: 


That is why the compromise plan, through which the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria by the Japanese will be prolonged and in a meas- 
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ure legalized while it awaits the dispatch and return of an inter- 
national commission of inquiry, seems to us a thoroughly detestable 
solution. The Council of the League of Nations perhaps suffers 
from the illusion of having acted for the best; but it will not have 
shown the one thing which the world has a right to expect and 
demand of it—respect for its own covenant. 


A later editorial (November 25) renews the demand for 
the application of sanctions, which all Europe seems to fear, 
On December 1|1 the journal strikes a blow in defense of the 
League, saying: 


It is ridiculous to say, as certain masked enemies of the League 
have said, that the League has received a mortal blow. The League 
is to such an extent necessary, it is so thoroughly founded in the con- 
science of the peoples of the world and in their needs, the multiplicity 
of its tasks is so great, that it could not perish from a single defeat. 
But on the other side we are obliged by our personal convictions to 
say that the League has received not a mortal but a very severe 
blow, due to the fault of those individuals who were called upon 
to direct its destinies—a blow from which she will recover only 
slowly and with great effort. 


On January 25 the editor remarks: 


The Manchurian affair is not ended, either for China, for 
Japan or for the League of Nations... . Already the Japanese have 
begun to invade the province immediately west of Manchuria proper, 
the province of Jehol; they occupy Tientsin and are ready to send 
troops to Shanghai. Thus it is China herself that is threatened, not 
only the fringes of her territory outside the Great Wall, but her 
very heart and center. And this war, like all wars, has an irre- 
pressible tendency to extend itself. This is what the Council has 
gained by doing nothing. 


The Economist (London) has carried almost weekly para- 
graphs or longer editorials of comment on the Manchurian 
developments. On November 21, after reviewing Japan's 
movement into North Manchuria and her continued resistance 
to League ultimata, an editorial says: 


Thus Japan, who is professing to be acting in this way in order 
to safeguard treaty rights in Manchuria, stands convicted of having 
violated treaty obligations of her own which affect not only Man- 
churia but the whole world. She has violated the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; she has violated the Kellogg Pact, in which she 
pledged herself not to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy ; she has violated the Nine-Power Washington treaty, in which 
she pledged herself to respect not only the territorial but the admin- 
istrative integrity of China. At the same time, she refuses to have 
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her treaties with China concerning Manchuria either discussed by the 
Council with a view to conciliation or submitted to the permanent 
International Court for interpretation. 


On December 19 the same journal took the occasion of the 
interval between the ‘“‘first and second acts” (following adop- 
tion of the League Council’s resolution) to review at length 
the current situation, in the course of which the following 
comment was made: 


It would be improvident as well as immoral to make the present 
internal disorder of China a ground for regarding the Manchurian 
affair as an “exceptional question” for which some kind of “excep- 
tional treatment” is to be condoned. 

In our judgment, the Manchurian question is not “exceptional” 
but “crucial”; for it raises the fundamental issue on which the des- 
tinies of the League and the destinies of the world depend. ‘The 
issue is whether the peoples and Governments of the world, 
cooperating through the instrumentality of the League, are capable 
of making world law prevail over the lawless will of a “Great 
Power.” 


On January 2 an additional editorial entitled “Japan’s 
Dishonor” dealt with the explanations being put forward by 
the Japanese government for events as they occur, and con- 


cludes: 


On December 29th it was announced that the young Marshal 
had ordered his troops at Chinchow to retire behind the Great Wall 
“in order that the Japanese military may have no pretext for 
extending warfare and its consequences to North China.” But the 
Japanese military are not to be so easily put off, and we can prophesy 
the terms in which the next communique from Tokyo will be 
conceived. “Owing to the Chinese local authorities’ desertion of 
Chinchow, Japan has fulfilled her duty of saving the local popula- 
tion from anarchy by occupying the place herself.” The “‘responsi- 
bility,” once again, will have been “thrust upon her” by “events’”— 
of which Japan is herself the shameful author. 


The New Statesman and Nation (London), commenting 
on the dilatoriness of the Powers in bringing an end to war in 
the Far East, expresses the belief that: 


The true reason why the other Powers, great and small, which 
are represented on the Council of the League, are vacillating and 
fumbling is that they have never had the courage of their convic- 
tions. They are afraid of Japan, and of the consequences of insist- 
ing on her honouring her pledges. . . . The audacity and obstinacy 
of the Japanese militarists have gone far towards establishing the 
principle that might is right. They have set a dangerous precedent. 
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It is pretty clear that the harm which has been done cannot now 
be wholly undone. But it is still possible that the enlargement of 
the war may be prevented, and that some compromise may be found 
to satisfy the legitimate demands of the disputants and to save the 
face of the League. 


The December 12th issue of the same journal says: 


Such lingering hopes as we had about Manchuria have now van- 
ished. The performance in Paris during the past week has been 
pitiable. The League Council has given way point by point to 
Japanese objections and demands. . . . The Japanese army, either 
by itself, or acting perhaps through a so-called “independent” Chi- 
nese Government at Mukden, will be in effective possession of al! 
of Manchuria that matters. .. . Unless there is a last hour miracle, 
the members of the League Council will come home bringing neither 
peace nor honour, and Japan, having flicked Covenant and Kellogg 
Pact to the winds, will remain, if she wants to, encamped in Chi- 
nese territory. 


Following this a month later on January 2, this brief edi- 
torial appeared: 


The tragi-comedy in the Far East proceeds without a hitch. 
Mr. Inukai, the Japanese Prime Minister, announced the other day 
that Japan did not want Manchuria: she would not accept it even 
as a gift, for it would be far too costly to defend. Japan’s onl; 
desire is to protect her treaty rights; as soon as normal conditions 
are restored we shall see the “open door,” and foreigners will be 
warmly welcomed. All of which shows a very kindly spirit on the 
part of the Japanese; few nations would be so altruistic in dispos- 
ing of other people’s countries. Meanwhile the Governments of 
Great Britain, France and the United States have been audacious 
enough to express their concern at the Japanese advance on Chin- 
chow. To which Japan replies that it is necessary to drive the 
Chinese out of Chinchow in order to “restore normal conditions,” 
for the Chinese military authorities there are instigating the bandits. 
Anyhow the town is expected to be in Japanese hands within a day 
or two—and that’s that! One of the journalists with the Japanese 
armies (we must not call him a war-correspondent, since we are 
told there is no war) tells us that the final phase is now near. 
“Final” is good! 


The Spectator (London) has had regular weekly com- 
ments. On November 28 it asked a number of pointed ques- 
tions about the progress of the League Council’s deliberations, 
on behalf of the “large body of opinion in this country stirred 
to indignation by the apparent impotence of the Council”... 
while “Japan steadily extends her military occupation over 
the whole of Manchuria.” 
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The Manchester Guardian W eekly has been a regular com- 
mentator from the beginning. In their annual review of the 
year just closed (January |) the editor points to the “insane 
fears and prejudices of nationalism” as the essence of the 
world’s disease. Manifesting itself in cut-throat tariffs and the 
general clamor for “security,” he says, Europe has become 


so rank with nationalism that Japanese aggression in Manchuria 
meets with general approval; and the League of Nations, pitiably 
trying to save its face by yielding completely to Japan, has destroyed 
whatever confidence the smaller nations of the world may have had 
in the League Covenant as a guarantee of their territorial integrity. 


On January 15 this journal discusses “Britain and Man- 
churia” and says: 


The British Foreign Office, having decided not to support this 
American protest (over violation of the Nine-Power Pact), explains 
that we have twice had assurances from Japan that she will respect 
the policy of the “open door” in Manchuria, and that these assur- 
ances will probably be repeated. That does not meet the point and 
the Japanese assurances do not alter the fact that the treaty has 
been violated. Certain sections of the press, supporting the Gov- 
ernment’s decision, have argued that the writ of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment hardly ran in Manchuria; in fact, that the ‘administrative 
integrity” of China does not exist today, and did not exist when the 
treaty was drawn up in 1922. This argument, driven to its logical 
conclusion, would appear to mean that the treaty intended to pre- 
serve the integrity of China in fact authorised its piecemeal 
destruction. 


The New Republic (New York) on December 9 
expressed the opinion that “the one vital factor in the situation 
continues to be the anti- Japanese boycott in China itself,” and, 
after noting some of the economic effects thereof, adds: 


It seems a safe assumption that by next spring the Japanese 
public will be far less enamored of military adventure, and that what- 
ever Japanese government is then in power will be far more concil- 
iatory. China, America and England have everything to gain by 
a pacifist, waiting policy. 


On January 27, following Secretary Stimson’s note on the 
Nine-Power Pact, the journal comments: 


The Japanese reply to Secretary Stimson is just what was to be 
expected. It is disingenuous, evasive, promises nothing, even hints 
that Japan may repudiate her obligations under the Nine-Power 
Pact, and leaves the actual situation just where it was. 
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And on February 3 the New Republic asks the question: 
“Can a boycott be broken by force of arms?” The editor 
continues : 


Foreign observers are beginning to believe that Japan intends to 
seize and hold the entire Yangtze Valley, the heart of China; and 
it is certain that she would like to take Tsingtao, which she held for 
some time after the War, and occupied for a few hours one day 
last week. Both the unwillingness and the inability of the rest of 
the world to stop Japan were long ago painfully apparent. Neither 
Great Britain nor France associated itself with Mr. Stimson’s pro- 
test based on the Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty, and 
the Foreign Offices of these two Powers are notoriously pro- 
Japanese. The League of Nations has suffered one defeat after 
another, and has been only partially successful in its usual device of 
laying the blame on the United States. Geneva observers report 
that Manchuria is regarded, by France in particular, as just a bar- 
gaining point against America in the coming Arms Conference. 
France will uphold America’s position in the Far East if we prove 
amenable in regard to reduction of war debts and non-reduction of 
armament. 


Out of many comments in the Nation (New York), 
briefly quote the following (December 9) : 


Japan may consider itself strong enough to defy the League ot 
Nations and to ignore the counsel of the American State Depart- 
ment, but it has met a formidable foe in the Chinese people. Their 
boycott of Japanese goods is now making itself felt in Tokyo, 
Osaka, and other commercial centers, and this may, if continued 
much longer, have the effect of reducing Japanese military pressure 
in Manchuria. 


and (January 27): 


Japan’s naiveté in conducting diplomatic negotiations incidental 
to her occupation of Manchuria may yet prove her undoing. Jap- 
anese aggression on the Asiatic mainland has been formally con- 
demned at Geneva and elsewhere as being in direct violation of the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty. That Japan’s action 
did violate these two agreements cannot be denied, and has not been 
denied anywhere outside Japan. Nevertheless, in replying to Sec- 
retary Stimson’s recent note, the new Foreign Minister, Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa, said: ““The Government of Japan is well aware that the 
Government of the United States could always be relied upon to do 
everything in their power to support Japan’s efforts to secure full 
and complete fulfilment in every detail of the treaties of Washing- 
ton and the Kellogg treaty for the outlawry of war. They are 
glad to receive this additional assurance of the fact.” Such impu- 
dent twisting of the facts will win Japan no new friends in this 


country. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GOLD PROBLEM 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Oxford University Press, London, 1931. 12s 6d 


The timeliness of this work is apparent in its title. At the 
expiration of the war but one important nation, the United 
States, remained on the Gold Standard. In the five years, 
1924-1928, some twenty ations reattached themselves to gold. 
In as many months, following the English suspension of 
September 20, 1931, almost as many nations abandoned gold 
once more. Though this book does not deal directly with the 
present world monetary crisis, it does furnish an excellent 
background of the great difficulties involved and an excellent 
indication of the uncertainties for the future unless intelligent 
international codperation is undertaken. 

Impressed with the magnitude of the subject and _ its 
significance to the world, the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs authorized the formation of a group to study the 
international functions of gold, with the two purposes of 
finding sound policies according to which gold could be mace 
to behave as the basis of international money, and of aiding ‘n 
the education of public opinion toward stable financial 
practices. 

This group met, at intervals, from December, 1929, to 
February, 1931. Represented thereon were bankers, civil 
servants, economists, industrialists and statesmen, of several 
nationalities. From their debates and discussions the present 
volume has resulted. The very broad scope of pursuits and 

nationalities involved has precluded the possibility of any 

: single “panacea” being proposed. This book is, in reality, a 

: representation of the thoughts of keen-minded investigators 
regarding certain aspects of the Gold Problem; no final 
conclusions are reached, no one school predominates. The 
group was more skillful in raising questions than in solving 
them. Herein lies the greatest strength, and weakness. 

It is manifestly impossible to pay respects to the contribu- 
tions of the many. Even to speak of a consensus is unwise. 
However, one paper, above all others, drew forth almost 
unanimous approval—that of Mr. Joseph Kitchin on “Gold 
Production.” Seen in this light the problems connected 
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with gold are two: firstly, a short-run problem involving the 
maldistribution of gold, and the hardships inflicted on the rest 
of the world by the piling up of this metal in the coffers of the 
“‘gold-hog” nations, secondly, a long-run problem, envisaging 
an actual world shortage of gold. In this latter respect the 
author was pessimistic, and inclined to believe that an actual 
shortage would make itself felt after 1940. This emphasizes 
the extreme importance of international codperation in econ- 
omizing on the uses of gold. 

The interesting question was raised by Dr. M. Palyi, of the 
Deutsche Bank, concerning the advisability of considering 
gold and its problems in vacuo. He saw the problem rather as 
one of the business cycle, the rise and fall of prices and profits, 
in which gold though an extremely important factor was not 
the only one. 

No one suggested a return to the silver standard. Some 
approached Dr. Maynard Keynes’ “managed currency.” Al! 
were concerned with patching up the “cross of gold.” The 
book is stimulating for the sheer brilliance of much of the 
argument, and for some of the individual propositions 
advanced. 

“The International Gold Problem” has been very ably 


brought together, and an excellent bibliography for the 
subject is appended.—WM. H. TAYLOR. 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 
By James Weldon Johnson 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1931. G$2.00 


Mr. Johnson has issued a second edition of a book of 
American Negro poetry which first appeared in 1922. The 
preface in itself is a splendid piece of writing, valuable to all 
those interested in race relations. The key to Mr. Johnson's 
thought is expressed in the following paragraph: 

“The world does not know that a people is great until that 
people produces a great literature and art. No people that 
has produced great literature and art has been looked upon 
by the world as distinctly inferior. The status of the Negro in 
the United States is a question of national mental attitude 
toward the race rather than of actual conditions, and nothing 
will do more to change that attitude and race’s status than a 
demonstration of mental parity by the Negro through the 
production of literature and art.” 
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Mr. Johnson shows how the Negroes have already influ- 
enced American life through the Uncle Remus stories, the 
“cakewalk,” and “ragtime.” In his judgment, “the influence 
which the Negro has exercised on the art of dancing in this 
country has been almost absolute”; the facts which he uses to 
substantiate his claim are of great interest. ... But, above all, 
the spirituals or slave songs have given to America “not only 
its folk songs but a mass of noble music,” and most would 
agree that the claim has not been in this respect overstated. 
The poems that are printed cover every type of human 
emotion and are expressed in language which varies from the 
Negro dialect to some of the finest lines expressive of remark- 
able word pictures; other poems in more modern free verse 
still indicate the newer influences; and on the whole it may be 
stated that the tendency in Negro poetry is to move away from 
the Negro dialect; since at present it is not a medium 
“capable of giving expression to the varied conditions of 
Negro life in America, and much less is it capable of giving 
the fullest interpretation of Negro character and psychology.” 
It may be noted finally that a great amount of the poetry 
still is race conscious, a fact, of course, which should not 
occasion surprise. Assuredly, however, “the time will come 
when” the Negro “will know other things as well as he now 
knows ‘race’ and will, perhaps, feel them as deeply.”’ One puts 
down this volume with a feeling of a deeper understanding 
of the inner thoughts of the Negro intelligentsia——L. A. M. 
ECONOMY AND NAVAL SECURITY 
By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
Ernest Benn, London, 1931; 8s 6d. 

The late Commandant of the Imperial Defence College 
and Naval War College has as his main thesis that the adop- 
tion at the Washington Conference of certain maximum fig- 
ures for the “battleship,” the “cruiser,” and the “aircraft car- 
rier” was a procedure “based upon no scientific foundation 
derived from the needs and functions of navies or of ships, in 
war’; rather it was purely of an arbitrary nature. Statesmen 
should have started off by considering the functions of the 
Navy; had they done so, they would not have stopped at the 
35,000-ton limit for capital ships and 27,000 tons for aircraft 
carriers. 

The great ship, he maintains, cannot be justified by any 
principle of strategy or tactics. It merely involves a tremen- 
dous increase in construction and upkeep, without bringing 
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any great advantages. His analysis leads him to the follow- 
ing outstanding conclusions: 

|. That a fighting ship of about 6,500 tons is sufficiently 
large to fulfill all the requirements as far as tactics and strate: gy 
are concerned, but that if the Treaty of Versailles makes such 
a low figure impossible, the largest ship should be 10,000 tons. 
and the cruiser about 6,500 tons. 

2. That cruiser strength is a matter which can only be 
determined by each nation for itself acco rding to its needs— 
or reappearance of the “absolute requirement” attitude which 
helped to wreck the 1927 naval conference. 

3. That a limitation of cost per ton in shipbuilding is 
desirable, practicable and fair. 

It is obvious that to limit the capital ship so drastically 
could help effect much-needed economies—a need felt to such 
a degree that the principle of budgetary limitation has 
recently received renewed emphasis, for despite limitation of 
navies we have witnessed a terrible increase of costs. And if 
it is possible to save as much on capital ships without imperil- 
ing security, this volume will have made more public a wel- 
come solution for which we shall be grateful. But the second 
point outlined above will not command the confidence either 
of the American public or students elsewhere. It neglects 
the fundamental objections of the Department of State, and 
overlooks the part played by International Organization. 
Nevertheless the book is well worth examination; as the 
author writes clearly and effectively, this analysis of the capi- 
tal-ship situation almost would justify the appearance of the 
volume.—L. A. M. 


Briefs 


JENSEITS DER GROSSMACHTE; edited by Dr. Karl Haushofer; 520 pp.; B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1932; Rm. 13.50. 


“Beyond the Pale of the Great Powers” is a volume of 
essays historical and economical, as well as politico-geograph- 
ical in nature, by such other authorities as W. Geisler of 
Breslau; A. Grabowsky of Berlin; Lautensack of Giessen; 
F. Leyden and K. C. von Loesch both of Berlin; O. Maull of 
Graz; E. Obst of Hannover; K. Oehler of Zurich; also 
H. Schrepfer, Staude, Trampler and L. van Vuuren of 
Utrecht. The last discusses the problem of the Netherlands 
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and their possessions in the East Indies. The editor, Dr. Karl 
Haushofer himself has contributed five articles which should 
be of particular interest to readers of the Pacific area. 

The foreword states, as one of the primary objects of the 
book, the attempt to “raise public opinion out of the swamp 
of indifference” and to this end the individual essays are espe- 
cially comprehensive and informative on the problems under 
discussion. Statistics have been compiled with a view to gen- 
eral elucidation of these problems. The statistician H. Stude 
uses charts that have been constructed with a view to compara- 
bility rather than to represent the most characteristic features 
in individual countries. 

This work is furthermore intended as a supplement to 
“Die Grossmachte vor und nach dem Kriege,” which repre- 
sents the 22nd German edition of the great Swedish econo- 
mist’s, Rudolf Kjellen’s, book entitled “Die Grossmachte”’ 
published in 1914. Dr. Karl Haushofer was likewise editor 
of the revised 22nd edition published in 1930—eight years 
after Kjellen’s death. In both forewords Haushofer calls 
attention to the subsequent fulfillment of many of Kjellen’s 
predictions concerning the future of the Great Powers. He 
stresses the importance of a more general knowledge of politi- 
cal science, thereby insuring the understanding of the primal 
causes of economic disturbances which is needed to prevent a 
future debacle of our culture and civilization. 

Haushofer does not attempt to diagnose or offer formulae 
of solution for the cure of the world-ills; his desire is to stimu- 
late research into the many controversial problems and thereby 
awaken the sufferers to the helpful realization that may lead 
to their taking action. 

The development of pan-ideas since the war of 1914-1918 
is discussed, through formation of political or legislative bod- 
ies such as the League of Nations or the U.S.S.R., the many- 
sided problems of pan-Asiatic interests, and, last but not least, 
pan-Pacific cultural policy such as advocated by PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS, the latter being mentioned by the editor in two 
articles—A. R. 
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‘*‘REBEL INDIA’’; by H. N. Brailsford; 262 pp.; New Republic, New York 
1931; G $1.00. 
Mr. Brailsford has written in a charming way a stimulat- 

ing book which gives certain distinctive emphases to the In- 

dian problem. The analytical is interestingly intermingled 
with the descriptive. 

Mr. Brailsford appreciates the economic factor in the 
present Indian trouble, particularly the fall in world prices, 
the raising of exchange value of the rupee, and the demone- 
tization of silver; but he also pays tribute to Mr. Gandhi's 
power to touch the traditional springs of Hindu emotion, 
his power of leadership through lowliness, and his attempt 
to build nationalism in the Western Hemisphere through 
non-violence, “the ancient Hindu technique.” The relation 
between overpopulation and crude method of cultivation, the 
inevitable class struggle between landlord and village tenants, 
are vividly portrayed, and the allocation of responsibility for 
India’s poverty is interestingly done. Mr. Brailsford feels 
that great care will be necessary in drafting the new constitu- 
tion to prevent further riveting the shackles of landlordism 
on the new India. 


The atmosphere, as well as the material, of the book leaves 
one curiously stimulated.—L. A. M. 


BONIMENTS SUR LES CONFLITS DE 2 POINTS CARDINAUX; by Areno 

Iukanthor; 431 pp.; Editions d’Asie, Paris, 1931. 

Written by an Oriental, H.R.H. Prince Areno [ukanthor, 
this book should be of especial interest to Occidental and 
Oriental students. Although of a metaphysical character, 
rather than a political one, yet we find in its pages a discussion 
of the political conditions in Indo-China with reference to 
their influence on the Oriental mind, and frequent passages of 
a pacifist nature show the desire for peace. 

In his foreword the author analyzes the relations between 
the Orient and the Occident thus: . . . ““!'wo worlds meet—not 
with open minds filled with intellectual curiosity, not on an 
ethical basis; no, two worlds in which flesh clashes with flesh, 
skin touches skin, and in which, with pompous and hypocriti- 
cal words, humanity squirms toward the ultimate goal of His- 
tory: Freedom of the People to guide themselves, Civilization, 
Liberty. ...” 

The author is sarcastic at times in his evaluation of Occi- 
dental civilization as expressed in literature, philosophy and 
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religion. In his eyes it is identified with “automobilism,” in 
which the motto or guiding thought is: despite handicaps, 
beat the other fellow to it! 

In style the book is modern and forms rather hard reading, 
as there is no division into codrdinated chapters. As the 
author states, it is neither an essay nor a critical review—but, 
as the title indicates, it is more of a metaphysical digression 
based on the author’s profound study of the historical, archeo- 
logical and ethnological background of many involved and 
complex problems.—A. R. 


INDIA IN 1929-30; 459 pp.; Government of India, Calcutta; British Library of 

Information, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1931; Rs. 2-4, G$1.00. 

“India in 1929-30” is the latest of a series of annual reports 
prepared by a member of the staff of the Bureau of Public 
Information of the Government of India, in accordance with 
the terms of the Government of India Act 1919. It forms, as 
one authority has said, “‘a fitting and fascinating complement” 
to the Simon Report, for the latter describes the “basic condi- 
tions and principles of government in India” while the present 
volume “describes these conditions and principles in every- 
day operation.” 

There are ten chapters. The first describes the outstand- 
ing events of the year; the second discusses the external rela- 
tions of India and deals in particular with the North West 
Frontier, the question of the Army and the position of Indians 
in South Africa, Kenya, Fiji and Ceylon; chapter three is 
devoted to the political developments—the Trades Disputes 
Bill, the Public Safety Bill, the Hunger Strike Bill, and the 
Child Marriage Bill caused the most controversy—and atten- 
tion is given to the atmosphere surrounding the Simon 
Commission. 

The chapter on Agriculture and Industry deserves a wide 
public. It is particularly well written, and sets forth in a 
lucid manner the ramifications of the agricultural problems. 
The religious and economic obstacles, the work of the 
cooperative movements, the organization of the Department 
of Agriculture, agricultural education, the formation of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, animal hus- 
bandry, the task of the Forestry Service, the achievements in 
irrigation, the peculiar setting of industrialism in India, and 
the various Acts passed during the year—all make an excel- 
lent chapter. 
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The other chapters describe Communications, Commerce. 
Finance, Health and Education, the Advancement of Science. 
and developments in the Provinces. The volume contains 
information indispensable to the serious student of Indian 
political affairs, and although the interpretations of various 
facts are through the Government, they deserve close study, 
and should not be dismissed as the mere self-justification of an 
Imperialist Power. On the contrary, one cannot but admire 
the dignity and restraint with which highly controversial sub- 
jects have been treated. One realizes more than ever the extreme 
complexity of the problem of governments in India—a truth 
not appreciated by many critics of the present day.—L. A. M. 


WILLIAMS’ SYLLABIC DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE: 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Mass., 1931; G$5. 


The Harvard-Yenching Institute announces that it has 
secured, by purchase from Jefferson Academy, Tungchou, 
China, supported by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, all rights in Williams’ Syllabic Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language, together with the remaining 
copies of the revised edition of this dictionary prepared by a 
special committee of the North China Mission of the Amer- 


ican Board in 1908. This new edition of Williams’ Syllabic 
Dictionary of the Chinese language contains all the valuable 
material of Dr. Williams’ original edition, which has been 
basic to every subsequent Chinese-English dictionary, 
rearranged alphabetically according to the Romanization of 
Sir Thomas F. Wade. The new edition makes available in a 
conveniently usable form the results of Dr. Williams’ schol- 
arly work at the low price of $5.00. Williams’ Dictionary 
discusses 12,527 characters, contained in 10,940 articles. The 
volume is particularly valuable for students taking up a serious 
study of the Chinese language and disinclined to pay the high 
prices required to secure the larger Chinese-English, Chinese- 
French, or Chinese-German dictionaries. The material pre- 
sented in Williams’ Dictionary is sufficient for all scholarly 
studies until the student is ready to make use of the standard 
Chinese dictionaries, such as the unabridged Tz’u Yuan of 
the Commercial Press or K’ang Hsi’s Dictionary. Ata price 
not much more expensive than that of some of the small 
handy pocket Chinese-English dictionaries, the student 
receives practically all the values of the larger Chinese- 
Western Language dictionaries. 
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Copies of Williams’ Dictionary may be ordered from the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, 17 Boylston Hall, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
WORLD COURT, THE; by Manley 0. Hudson; 245 pp.; World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, 1931; G$2.50. 

This small volume is a handbook of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and a survey of its work from 192] 
to 1931. The author, Professor of International Law at 
Harvard University, tells in clear, impartial fashion the story 
of the Court’s achievements, analyzing and interpreting each 
of the judgments, orders and advisory opinions. A consecu- 
tive and complete account of the steps taken thus far in the 
history of the question of American adhesion to the Court 
is presented, thus rendering the book essential to an intelligent 
comprehension of the issues and the discussions concerning 
the United States’ entry. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS; by Keith Clark; 252 pp.; Columbia 

University Press, New York, 1931; G$3.75. 

“Communication is the measure of civilization,” Professor 
Clark asserts in his introduction, and his essay sets forth the 
definite means which serve vast ends—the post, telegraph, 
cable and radio. He deals chiefly with international laws 
governing communications, and sets down the American atti- 
tude toward all questions arising out of various conferences, 
conventions, regulations, bureaus, etc. Thus he divides the 
book into four chapters, each dealing with a special means of 
communication, and gives for each its history, the conferences 
that have been held, membership, results, and notes on its 
international significance. In addition, the history of the 
American attitude toward each union is summed up—this 
method is followed through the histories of the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Telegraph Union, submarine 
cable bureau, and the International Radio Union. Such a 
book, then, is important for any understanding of the develop- 
ment of the United States, of the epic of communications, 
international law, or the participation of America in interna- 
tional organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATIONS, Vol. II; edited by Walter F. Willcox; 715 
pp.; National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1931; G$5.00. 


Volume I of “International Migrations” was a collection of 
official statistics of emigration and immigration, past and 
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present. Volume II interprets these statistics. The studies are 
written by persons familiar with the details of migration to 
and from various countries. Part I is a study of the population 
of the earth; Part II deals with national immigration cur- 
rents; Part III with national emigration currents. Appen- 
dices, bibliography and index complete the volume. About 
three hundred statistical tables are included, as well as a 
number of diagrams. The book is invaluable to anyone inter- 
ested in or concerned with the subject of migrations in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, the Antipodes, or the Americas. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, THE; 382 pp.; World Peace 

Foundation, Boston; Geo. Allen & Unwin, London, 1931; 12s 6d. 

This is a companion volume to that which was recently 
issued by the League of Nations surveying the work of the 
League during the first ten years. It contains a detailed survey 
of all the activities of the I. L. O., classified according to their 
nature, and of the progress achieved during the first decade. 
The subjects include origins and principles, State members, 
organization, functions and methods, competence, conditions 
of work, social insurance, labor statistics, employment, classes 
of workers, living conditions, general rights, economic prob- 
lems, ratification of conventions, results of these conventions, 
relations with the States and with workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, and relations with various social institutions. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, Vol. 6; edited by Edwin R. A. 

Seligman; 713 pp.; The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931; G$7.50. 

Volumes 4 and 5 of the Encyclopaedia were reviewed in 
the February issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. Volume 6, just off 
the press, is Exp to Gos inclusive. Out of the hundreds of 
references, several articles are of particular interest to readers 
of the Pacific area. Philip M. Brown writes on the general 
subject of extraterritoriality, while Arthur N. Holcombe dis- 
cusses the subject with reference to China. Margaret Mead 
has an article on the primitive family, and Carl Brinkmann 
writes on the social aspects of the family. Famines are dis- 
cussed by F. A. Southard; Far Eastern problems by 
Nathaniel Peffer. A number of articles deal with various 
aspects of farm management and tenancy. Chinese and Jap- 
anese feudalism is reviewed by O. Franke and K. Asakawa. 
The subject of finance is covered in four comprehensive 
articles. Robert Stewart writes on floods and flood control. 
Foreign corporations, exchange, investments, foreign language 
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press, foreign policy and trade, each are considered by author- 
ities in those fields. A short biography of Yukichi Fukizawa 
has been prepared by K. K. Kawakami. Maurice Dobb 
surveys the organization and working of the Gosplan. 

GLIMPSES OF THE EAST, 1931-32; edited by T. Kawata; Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokyo, 1931. 

“Glimpses of the East” for 1931-32, which is now in its 
fourteenth annual issue, deals not only with the countries of 
“The East,” as its title signifies, but also with the leading 
countries of the world, and is subtitled “Official Guide for 
Shippers and Travelers to all the Principal Ports of the 
World.” Its object is the promotion of international trade 
and industry as well as in ‘“‘acquainting the peoples of the 
world with places and sights of beauty and interest in the 
countries dealt with.”” The volume is a large, heavy one, 
bound in leather, and replete with colored photographs, 
together with detailed notes on the economic and cultural 
aspects of the various countries. A valuable gazetteer, issued 
by one of the principal Japanese shipping lines. 

NEGRO YEAR BOOK 1931-32; edited by Monroe N. Work; 544 pp.; Negro Year 

Book Publishing Company, Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 1931; G$2.00. 

The Negro Year Book is an annual encyclopaedia of the 
Negro, edited by the Director of the Department of Records 
and Research at Tuskegee Institute. [t contains complete and 
accurate records of infinite variety, quite indispensable to the 
student of interracial relations. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to the Negro in the United States—interracial 
codperation, racial consciousness, discrimination, integrity, 
politics, business and professions, education, religion, lynch- 
ings, Slavery, and so on. Other sections, however, deal with 
the Negro in Latin America, in Europe and Africa, and 
additional material is given on Negro poetry, literature, and 
art. The last section is a directory of Negro newspapers, 
agencies and organizations. 
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Pamphlets 


DISARMAMENT AND MILITARY QUESTIONS, 163 pp.; Library, League of 
Nations, Geneva, December, 1931. 

An annotated bibliography covering thoroughly these two subjects, 
which was prepared for the convenience of delegates to the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

New Text-Books oF CHINA, 109 pp. plus Chinese text; The Sokokusha. 
Japanese Press Union, Shanghai, October, 1931. 

A collection of texts and teachings, compiled by the Japanese Press 
Union in an attempt to show that Chinese schools spread anti-foreign 
propaganda through military, political, economic and social lessons. 

ANNUAL REpoRTS OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
127 pp.; University of Nanking Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 10, May, 1931. 

General reports from the various departments concerning their work 
in agriculture, forestry, and experiment. 

NATIONAL LIBRABY OF PEIPING AND Its Activities, 16 pp.; Nativnal 
Library, Peiping, October, 1931. 

A résumé of the origin and development of the Library, new build- 

ings, collections, and service, together with several photographs. 
FirtH YEAR OF THE INSTITUTE OF SocIAL RESEARCH, 6 pp.; Peiping, July, 

1931. Extract from the Fifth Annual Report, which reviews the 

research work of the Institute, and its publications, staff, and library. 


Wortp SoctaL Economic Concress 1931, 64 pp.; by L. K. Tao and 
S. H. Lin; Institute of Social Research, Peiping, 1931. 

Sections 1 and 4 of the Reports, which cover Industry and Labour in 
China, and Notes on Unemployment. This Congress was held under 
the auspices of the International Industrial Relations Association at 
The Hague. 

FoREIGNERS’ TurN TO Disarm, THe, 20 pp.; by Norman Angell; League 
of Nations Union, Bulletin No. 310, December, 1931. 

This paper shows how widely the opinion is held in other important 
countries besides England that the success of the Disarmament Con- 
ference will be out of the question if each State goes to the Conference 
with the object of increasing its own armaments relatively to those of 
other Powers. “If the national delegations can go to Geneva believing 
in one another’s sincerity, aiming at a substantial reduction of the arma- 
ments of the world as a whole, and determined to bring about that 
reduction with justice and a due regard for the security of every country 
represented, then indeed there is good reason to hope for peace and 
prosperity all round.” 

Mancuvria AT HanccuHow, 16 pp.; by Shu-hsi Hsu; Yenching University, 
Peiping, 1931. 

Text of an address given at the memorial service held in Yenching 
University on the birthday anniversary of Sun Yat-sen, November 12, 
1931. In it the speaker, who is Professor of Political Science and Dean 
of the College of Public Affairs, outlines the China conference of the 
I.P.R., and reviews in detail the round tables that considered the ques- 
tion of Manchuria, and of Sino-Japanese relations. 
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SaMOA AND THE UNITED States, 9 pp.; by E. W. Gurr; Auckland, N. Z., 
1931. 

E. W. Gurr and William Cooper, of Auckland, drew up a petition 
as representatives of the Samoan Government asking that the mandate 
of Western Samoa be changed from Class C to Class A. This was 
sent to the League of Nations, considered, and rejected. Judge Gurr 
has written a commentary on the Petition, with notes on American 
Samoa. 

LoNG-RANGE PLANNING, 23 pp.; report; New Republic, New York, 1932. 

The report of a subcommittee of the Committee on Unemployment 
and Industrial Stabilization of the National Progressive Conference, of 
which J. M. Clark was chairman. ‘Long-Range Planning’’ refers to 
the regularization of industry. 


CuinA THROUGH THE AMERICAN WINDow, 85 pp.; compiled by Julean 
Arnold; American Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, 1932. 

An attractive little booklet, printed in Chinese and English, which 
compares and contrasts America and China in essay and statistics, and 
emphasizes trade relations. It includes a number of graphic charts and 
photographs. ‘The compiler is Commercial Attaché in China for the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

“GreEN YEAR” SUPPLEMENT, 24 pp.; Y.W.C.A. of China, Shanghai, De- 
cember, 1931. 

A news leaflet, the English supplement to the Chinese “Green 
Year” magazines of the Y.W.C.A. Among the articles is included one 
by Eleanor Hinder on the China Conference of the I.P.R. 


REPORT ON THE Post OFFice SAvincs BANK, 27 pp.; Ministry of Commu- 
nications, Government of China, Shanghai P. O., 1931. 
Report covers the first half of 1930. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, 53 pp.; Interna- 
tional Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment, New York, December, 1931. 

A special bulletin giving the proceedings of public mass meetings held 

in New York City and in Washington on Armistice Day, 1931, to pre- 
pare for the Disarmament Conference, which opened recently at Geneva. 


LeacuE, MANCHURIA AND DISARMAMENT, THE, 32 pp.; League of 
Nations Union, Bulletin No. 312A, December, 1931. 
A supplement to the minutes of a meeting of the General Council 
of the League of Nations Union held in London on December 10 and 
11, 1931, which contains speeches delivered by Viscount Grey, Viscount 
Cecil, and Professor Gilbert Murray, at the Public Session of the 
Council. 


DISARMAMENT—PEACE AND PROSPERITY, 14 pp.; World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, New York, 1931. 

A review of the International Goodwill Congress held in Chicago on 
November 10, 11, 12, 1931, under the auspices of the above-named 
organization. The theme of the Congress was Disarmament and World 
Peace, and this pamphlet includes some of the addresses and excerpts 
from statements made at the Congress. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Nore: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


AN ENGLISHMAN Views GANDHI IN Lonpon; by W. N. Ewer; Asia, New 
York, February, 1932. 

Personality sketch of the Indian leader, written by a press corre- 
spondent at the Round Table Conference. 

EcoNoMIC ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF EMPIRE; by Robert Had- 
field; Dalhousie Review, Halifax, January, 1932. 

“Imperial organization and development . . . takes upon itself the 
guise of a great and passionate adventure. It is the quest for new life; 
it is also a quest at the call of the old life which demands to be renewed, 
and re-renewed. ‘The economic conquest of empire, apart from being 
the ultimate salvation of the British people, will also bring to a more 
permanent foundation the peace of the world.” 

INDIAN RouNnD TABLE CONFERENCE, THE; by Francis Younghusband; 
Contemporary Review, London, January, 1932. 

A review of the conference, and a forecast of the future of Indo- 
British relations. 

INDIAN VIEWS FROM THE ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE; Proceedings of the 
East India Association; Asiatic Review, London, January, 1932. 

Three articles are presented to the readers together with discussion 
thereon, as a comment on the Round-Table Conference reception. The 
article by Dr. Shafa’at Ahmed Khan entitled “Muslims in the New 
India” contains an elaboration of the necessity of safeguards for the 
Muslims and their interests in the future Constitution of India. “The 
Justice Movement in India,” by Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, is an 
outline of the social and political forces which led to inauguration of the 
Party. Although Nationalism is its creed, until the party felt itself 
strong an attitude of exclusiveness was necessary, and thus it laid itself 
open to severe criticism. Education, public health and rural development 
are above all its aim and objectives, thereby to form a strong element in 
the nationalism of India. Social reform was the main form of service, 
but politics became more absorbing and occupied the foremost place in 
the program. . . . ‘Federation in India: Will It Work,” by the Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Indore State, Sardar Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe; 
this problem is not a new one to India and has received the support of 
the Princes. There are two other articles, one dealing with the “Smaller 
States in the New India,” by His Highness the Chief Sahib of Sangli, 
and one on the “Hindu Minority,” by Raja Narendra Nath, from the 
Punjab. 

Inp1a’s FarLtureE TO UNITE For Home Rute; by S. K. Ratcliffe; Current 
History, New York, January, 1932. 

A summary of the Round-Table Conference, written by a former 

editor of the Statesman, Calcutta. 
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New CoMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
Act; by O. de R. Foenander; Jnternational Labour Review, London, 
December, 1931. 

In 1930 an important series of amendments was made in the func- 
tions and procedure of the Australian Federal Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. These changes modified certain features which had 
roused the hostility of the trade unions, and furthered the cause of 
conciliation in preference to arbitration as the means for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes. The author describes the nature and effects 
of the latest amendments. 

Rounp TABLE CONFERENCE, THE; by J. Coatman; Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, January, 1932. 

A résumé of the work of the second session of the Round Table 
Conference. 

Some GEOLOGICAL Factors IN AUSTRALIAN SETTLEMENT AND INDUSTRY; 
by W. R. Browne; Australian Geographer, Geographical Society, Sydney, 
May, 1931. 

A discussion of the mineral resources, artesian water geological fac- 
tors in farming, influence of physiography and late geological history on 
Australian settlement. 

Wuat Next For InpiaA; by H. N. Brailsford and Bruce Bliven; New 
Republic, New York, January 6, 1932. 

Mr. Brailsford, as an observer at the Round Table Conference 
which has closed in London, writes a summary of the sessions and 
attempts to analyze the results. Bruce Bliven, who was granted one 
of the very few interviews held with Gandhi, reports that interview and 
presents some of the views of the Mahatma. 


CHINA 


Cuina’s New GovERNMENT; news report; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, December 29, 1931. 

Concerning the amendment of the organic law, and the powers of 
the Chairman of the Executive Yuan. 

CHINESE SoL_pIER, THE; by O. D. Rasmussen; Fortnightly Review, London, 
December, 1931. 

Sub-titled: “A Portrait in Rags.” A psychological and sociological 
analysis of the average Chinese soldier, who, the author says, is philo- 
sophical, ignorant, courageous, unorganized, individualistic, and poverty- 
stricken. ‘Every soldier is a general but not every general is a soldier.” 
“The traditional soldier of China’s drama is, in the manner of our stage 
parson, standardized as a strutting warrior, who brandishes a five-foot 
sabre, spreads his knees wide apart, crosses his eyes, slaps his thighs, and 
emits blood-curdling yells. This hero has brought down the house for 
two thousand years and is too deeply imbedded in the native conscious- 
ness to be dismissed altogether.” 

DIsMEMBERMENT OF CHINA, THE; translation; Pan-Pacific Worker, Syd- 
ney, December 14, 1931. 

Translation of an article in Pravda, central organ of the Communist 
Party. It tells “how imperialists seek to ‘solve’ their problems by war 
and colonial robbery.” 
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IMPORTANT AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT'S Orcani 
Law; report; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January ? 
1932. 

These amendments have to do with the powers of the Yuans. the 
meetings of the Yuan, etc. 

Nos Etrupiants Cuinois; by Dr. Ma; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French) 
Shanghai, January 14, 1932. 

Although the students are essentially nationalist, their behavior jn 
view of the recent Sino-Japanese disturbances is a source of preoccupa- 
tion to the Government. The students have not been trained politically 
and the author advocates the importance of such training. As in other 
countries it should commence in the elementary schools. 

Le Noveau GoUVERNMENT CHINOIS; by Cheng Chi-chia; Revue Ny 
tionale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, January 14, 1932. 

Outline of the policy of the nationalist party, the Kuomintang, in the 
spirit of its founder Sun Yat-sen, and as exemplified by the new leaders. 

PgeopLe’s RIGHT OF REPRESENTATION, THE; by Wang-Ching-wei; People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, December 19, 1931. 

An appeal for an organization to represent the ideas and ideals of the 
masses; the writer says that recent student demonstrations have proved 
the need for such representation. 

Die PoLitiscHEN MAcHTE Cuinas; ty Ernst Riidenberg; Geopoliti#, Ber- 
lin, January, 1932. 

The author outlines the inner political situation in China and traces 
the causes of the strife not to the personal interests of one or the other 
general, but to crystallization of a new form of production and of 
society. 

ProspL—EM BeFrorE THE CHINESE NATION, THE; by Sun Fo; People’s Trib- 
une, Shanghai, January 16, 1932. 

Sun Fo, then president of the Executive Yuan of the reorganized 
Nanking government, discusses problems of internal political adjustment 
as preliminary to other problems facing the country. 

ProBLEM oF NaTIONAL UNIFICATION, THE; by T’ang Leang-li; People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, December 19, 1931. 

A review of the work accomplished by the Preliminary Peace Con- 
ference held at Shanghai last November which met to discuss terms of 
peace between the Cantonese and the Nanking factions; this came as a 
result of the Japanese invasion. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN CHINA; review; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, January 5, 1932. 

“The year 1931 was disastrous for China. It brought severe finan- 
cial stringency, accentuated by the terrible floods in the Yangtze and 
Yellow River Valleys, by world-wide depression and by a grave breach 
with Japan over the Manchurian issue. General Chiang Kai-shek’s Gov- 
ernment fell and, at the close of the year, a new administration, after 
various political discussions and bargains, took office. For Shanghai the 
year was of importance in its production of the Feetham Report.” 

SALVATION FOR CHINA; by L. Wing-san Kann; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
December 30, 1931. 


The writer proposes a definite program for the building up of a sys- 
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tem of national defense so that in the future no neighbor will take advan- 
tage of China’s unpreparedness. “It is a case for preparedness as the 
true guardian of peace,” he says. 


ScleNCE AND A New Cuna; by Alfred Westharp; Chinese Nation, Shang- 


hai, November 19, 1930. 

The writer of this article sees the great need for a scientific driving 
force in the regeneration of China. He maintains that the future of this 
ancient civilization lies in the scientific conversion of natural energy, of 
potential power into kinetic force. He sees a wealth of such power in 
the South and thinks that the leaders of the Revolution should back up 
their political activities with a system of revolutionary education by 
means of which the potential natural energy can be translated into a 
useful driving force so necessary for the elevation of the Chinese nation 
in the world. 


TrouBLED CHINA Hears A WoMAN SPEAK; by George E. Sokolsky; New 


York Times Magazine, January 10, 1932. 
“To Ching-ling, widow of Sun Yat-sen, the Revolution he launched 
is a sacred legacy for which she fights.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CHINA; unsigned ; Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, 


December, i931. 

Although even a general survey of the situation is difficult in view of 
the vast extent of the territory involved and the lack of reliable and com- 
plete data relating to the conditions, an attempt is made to summarize 
the available reports to serve as a basis for further investigation. Unem- 
ployment figures, especially in the famine districts, run into many millions 
and the situation is equally serious among the educated classes and the 
laboring population. 


Wuat’s Wronc WitH Ovur UNIversiTiEs IN CHINA?—by a University 


Dig 


Professor; People’s Tribune, Shanghai, January 16, 1932. 
This professor says: “My teaching experience has convinced me that 
the students of our university today are not hopelessly side-tracked by 
politics, but are amenable to a course of educational training that will 
qualify them for the great tasks in front of them. They are most eager 
to learn but their efforts are only partially successful, if not abortive, 
because of the mistakes in the system of our university education—mis- 
takes that should be resolutely eradicated.” 
WIRTHSCHAFTSPROVINZEN CHINAS; by Ernst Riidenberg; Geo-Politik, 
Berlin, November, 1931. 

The political geography and economic situation of China’s Provinces 
are analyzed as follows: (I) Provinces with progressive methods: 1. In- 
dustrial (Financial) Provinces of the Coast: Shantung, Kiangsu, Cheki- 
ang, Fukien, Kwantung. 2. Trade Provinces of the Interior: Anhwei, 
Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Szechuan. 3. Agricultural Export 
Provinces: Fengtien, Kirin, Heilungkiang (Manchuria). (II) Provinces 
with old methods of production: 1. Mining Provinces of the South: 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi. 2. Agricultural Provinces of the North 
(Northern Mining district) : Hopeh, Shansi Shensi, Kansu. 

Provinces with progressive methods are those which have discarded 
the traditional methods of production under the influence of Western 
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European and American capital. The development of agriculture and 
industry are equally important for an independent China. The Chinese 
Government is devoting especial attention to the former and is planning 
to establish Goverment experimental farms. The devastation of the for- 
ests is a serious menace and reforestation of the stripped areas, such as 
along the Chinese Eastern Railroad, is contemplated. In Manchuria the 
severe winter permits of only one harvest. The remaining Northern and 
Central Provinces have autumn and spring; in the tropical climate of the 
Southeast even two rice crops are available. This review is to be com- 
pleted in the next issue. 


CULTURAL 


AsiaTIC CONFLICT AND OVERPOPULATION ; by C. V. Drysdale; Nation, New 
York, January 27, 1932. 

“Were it not for the grave preoccupation of the Western world with 
the present serious economic crisis, the menacing situation in the East 
would be its chief concern.” A brief resume of overpopulation and its 
resultant problems in India, China and Japan. 

CHINA Versus JAPAN: A CLASH IN Tempos; by George E. Sokolsky ; New 
York Times Magazine, January 3, 1932. 

A study of two contrasting peoples and of the factors that make them 
approach their problems differently. 

EpucaTIon IN SovieT Russia; by R. D. Charques; Fortnightly Review, 
London, December, 1931. 

“The organization of education is nothing less than the organization 
of the cultural revolution. Ask a Russian of today what is the object of 
the educational system in his country, and the only answer he can be 
expected to make is this: ‘It is to create active workers in the building- 
up of a socialist society.””” The writer analyzes the Soviet system of 
education. 

GrowTH oF EpucaTion IN Mataya, THE; by Hubert S. Banner; 4 siati: 
Review, London, January, 1932. 

An official of the Malayan Information Agency surveys educational 

trends during the 115 years since the opening of the Penang Free School. 

INTERRELATION BETWEEN THE WEALTH AND THE DENSITY OF POPULATION 
IN JAPAN; by S. Shiomi; Economic Review, Kyoto University, Decem- 
ber, 1931. 

A comparison of the density of population in Japan with the average 
rental value of land. 

JAPAN AND THE PaciFic Nations; by Chinter T. Chang; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, December 23, 1931. 

A discussion of the population problem of Japan as it bears upon 
her international relations with the countries bordering the Pacific. ‘The 
question is connected with the Manchurian issue, Japan’s emigration 
policy, and Western immigration restrictions. The writer sees no solu- 
tion except the practice of birth control by Japan. 

LITERARISCHE BEWEGUNG IM MoperNEN CHINA, Dik; by Dschou-kang Sie; 
Sinica, Frankfurt, January, 1932. 

Dr. Sie, of Brussels, writes of the modern literary movement in China 

and its principal figures. 
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MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Last TEN YEARS; a survey by William 
Paton and M. M. Underhill; International Review of Missions, Lon- 
don, January, 1932. 

The Editors of the Review devote more than half this issue to a com- 
prehensive survey of the general background—political, social, cultural 
and more strictly religious—against which the missionary movement has 
played its role in Japan (including Korea and Formosa), China, India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

MoperN JAPAN REVEALED IN Her THEATRE; by Caroline Singer; New 
York Times Magazine, January 31, 1932. 

While the old generation still bows to archaic formalism, the new 
prefers dramas that are concerned with life in the present. 

MonpPRINZESSIN ; by Ling Tsui-sen; Sinica, Frankfurt, January, 1932. 

A Chinese tale retold in German. 

New OrperR IN CHINA, A; by Edgar W. Knight; Journa! of Adult Educa- 
tion, New York, January, 1932. 

A survey of the national educational program, which China has laid 
out for the next twenty years as a result of the National Educational 
Conference held in Nanking recently. 

NortH SEA ParK Memories; by Shao-wei Chang; 4sia, New York, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

Sketches written about North Sea, a lake in the grounds of the Old 
Imperial Palace in Peiping. 

On THE DIFFERENTIAL BirTHRATE BY CLAsseEs; by Y. Takata; Economic 
Review, Kyoto University, December, 1931. 

“Tt is a well-known and commonplace fact that the birth rate con- 
siderably differs according to classes. By classes I simply mean upper 
and lower social classes. In existing social conditions the words ‘rich and 
poor’ may be substituted for them.’’ Concerning the existence of the 
differential birth rate in Japan and the features of the phenomenon in 
Japan as contrasted with a similar phenomenon in Europe. 

Rep Crop IN JAPAN, THE; by Hugh Byas; Asia, New York, February, 
1932. 

Hugh Byas, Tokyo correspondent of the New York Times and the 
London Times, contributes a review of the growth of Communism in 
Japan. 

ROMANTICISM AND THE ORIENT; by Irving Babbitt; Bookman, New York, 
December, 1931. 

The West and the East are coming into ever closer contact. Unfor- 
tunately, what each seeks from the other is the worst that it has to give. 
The West, in particular, tends to see in the Orient a land of romantic 
inaction. Mr. Babbitt points out that true Buddhism, so far from 
being a gospel of inaction, endlessly emphasizes the necessity of a strenu- 
ous life. 

SoclOLOGICAL RESEARCH Projects; Notes on studies in course of prepara- 
tion; American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, January, 1932. 

Among the research projects described are the following of special 
interest to the Pacific area: The contacts of whites and Japanese in 

Tacoma, Washington, being a history of Japanese immigration, by Her- 
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man Hausheer, College of Puget Sound. The environmental lije 4/ 
Chinese-Hawaiian hybrids, being a study of the individual's life from 
childhood upward, interview method, by Margaret M. Lam, University 
of Hawaii. 4 sociological study of the American community in Shanghai 
data collected from consular archives, news files, histories, interviews and 
the limited use of questionnaires, by Herbern D. Lamson, Shanghai Col- 
lege. Modern population problems in China, being a study of natural 
growths, checks, birth and death rates, infant mortality, density of popu- 
lation and relation to resources, by Leonard S. Hsu, Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping. Economic succession and racial invasion in the Hawaiian 
Islands, a study based on statistical data relative to population and occy 
pational distribution, imports and exports and land utilization in the 
Islands from 1780 to 1930, by Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii. 
Agricultural land tenure by Japanese in the Puget Sound region of the 
State of Washington, a study of its extent and significance and the infu 
ence of land legislation, covering a period from 1900 (beginning of Jap- 
anese land tenure for agriculture) until the present, by John A. Rade- 
maker, Tacoma. The Chinese Tong, a study of the rise, forms and func- 
tions of the institution in Hawaii, by Clarence E. Glick, University of 
Hawaii. Oriental Crime on the Pacific Coast, data covering a period ot 
penal records chiefly for 1990-1925, looking toward the discovery ot 
type, frequency and extent, by W. G. Beach, Stanford University. 

SovieT Way WITH THE CRIMINAL, THE; by Arnold Margolin; Current 
History, New York, February, 1932. 

A former Justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals of the Ukraine, 
now a member of the Massachusetts bar in the United States, writes of 
modern legal procedure in Russia, a procedure based on the pronounce- 
ment that “the interests of the Collective are higher than the interests 
of individuals during the fight against socially dangerous acts.” 

TEACHING CHINA THE THREE “R’s”; by O. M. Green; Asiatic Review, 
London, January, 1932. 

The former editor of the North China Daily News, now residing in 
England, says: “This is the romance of the man who set out to teach all 
China to read and write,” and proceeds forthwith to tell the story of 
James Y. C. Yen and the Mass Education Movement. 

Tuose Crazy Russtans!—by Frankwood E. Williams; Survey Graphic, 
New York, January, 1932. 

Dr. Williams went to Russia to make a survey of the work done 
there in mental hygiene. He found it cut out on the familiar American 
pattern—prisons, hospitals, factories, schools, etc.—but in addition it is 
practiced in a general way through the mass rather than through the 
individual. This article is the first of three written on the subject. 

ToNENDE AMTSEMBLEME; by Louis von Kohl; Sinica, Frankfurt, January, 
1932. 

A study of the history of change which took place in Chinese music 
from classic times to the present. 

Dig TypiscHEN BILDWERKE DES BUDDHISTISCHEN TEMPELS IN CHINA; by 
Erwin Rousselle; Sinica, Frankfurt, November, 1931. 

This article is number V of a series and centers around the represen- 
tation of Buddha Sakyamuni himself and the manner in which the serv 
ices in his honor are conducted. 
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Wirp pIE MascHINE CHINAS NaATURLICHE ORDNUNG ZERSTOREN ?—by 
Hsii Dau-lin; Sinica, Frankfurt, January, 1932. 

Mr. Hsii considers an essay on “Chinas natirliche Ordnung und die 
Maschine,” by Maximilian Esterer, published in 1929 in Stuttgart and 
Berlin in the collection ““Wege der Technik.” 

ZAYTONISCHE GRANITBRUCKEN: IHR SCHMUCK UND IHRE HEILIGTUMER; 
By Gustav Ecke; Sinica, Frankfurt, November, 1931. 

Ethnological and architectural study of the statues and bridges of 
Zayton. The type of construction with the tendency toward spherical 
grouping points to a non-Chinese, probably Indian, origin. To the article 
are joined illustrations and in an appendix their accompanying explana- 
tions. 
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Earty Days IN THE PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY; by Wilfrid Turnbull; 
Philippine Magazine, Manila, January, 1932. 

A former member of the Constabulary writes his memoirs of crude 
and rude doings in the old, bold days. 

INDOCHINE, CONCLUSIONS ET Projets DE M. Paut REYNAUD SUR LA; by 
Roger Levy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, January 2, 1932. 

The French Colonial Minister has for the first time made an official 
visit to Indo-China. Before his return he delivered himself of his obser- 
vations and opinions and proposed a program of action which M. Levy 
here discusses. M. Reynaud made one essential discovery—that it is 
European ideas which have roused Asia to fever. Henceforward, he says, 
efforts must be made to marry “la divine mesure francaise” with “l'an- 
tique sagesse de l’ Asie.” 

INDOCHINE DANS LA TOURMENTE; a report; L’Jndochine, Paris, December 
20, 1931. 

Report of an address by M. Paul Pasquier, Governor-General of 
Indo-China, before the Grand Conseil, dealing chiefly with economic 
problems in the Asiatic Colony. “The future of the country inspires no 
disquietude whatsoever,” he says. 

Liaisons PoLiTIQUE DE L’INDoCHINE Dans L’EXTREME ORIENT, Lis; by 
Paul Pasquier; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, December 12, 1931. 

The Governor-General of Indo-China writes of the Colony’s political 
relations with her neighbors and of the comparatively peaceful “‘state of 
equilibrium” in which she maintains herself amid great Asiatic disorders. 

Merry Monarch oF Hawa, THE; by Leo L. Partlow; Asia, New York, 
February, 1932. 

First part of a two-part biographical sketch of King Kalakaua, who 
reigned in Hawaii from 1874-1891. ‘There is the tragic drama,” the 
writer says, “of a simple soul caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the old and the new order, the defeat of a man who was simply 
the impersonation of forces whose hour had struck.” 

Missionaries IN New Guinea; by J. F. Owen; Pan-Pacific Worker, Syd- 
ney, December 14, 1931. 

Part of the material which forms a pamphlet prepared by the League 
Against Imperialism on “Australian Imperialism in New Guinea.” Jt 
refers to missionaries as ‘‘arch-exploiters of the Kanaka.” 
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L’OcEANIE FRANCAISE; Bulletin du Comité de L’Océanie Francaise, Paris 
(94+ Rue de la Victoire), September, October, 1931, No. 121. 

Brief articles and records of current events, governmental and com- 
mercial, in Pacific Dependencies of France and other nations, and in the 
continental regions bordering the Pacific. 

The China meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations is referred 
to, and the proposed agenda is roughly outlined. The Editor writes: 
“The importance of the Kyoto Conference will be recalled... . , Although 
the labours of the conference are to be free of conclusions and still more 
of sanctions, they are none the less interesting to follow and to know, 
being characteristic of the conceptions of tendencies of different milieux of 
the Pacific. Consequently, this Bulletin will without fail refer to this 
again.”—H. 

Otp MarriaGe Customs IN THE PHILippINes; by L. Gonzalez Liquete: 
Philippine Magazine, Manila, January, 1932. 

Sociological study of marriage customs, translated from the original 
Spanish by Leo Fischer. 

PLAN D’ASSAINISSEMENT ECONOMIQUE poUR L’INDOCHINE; unsigned; 
L’Indochine, Paris, November, 1931. 

A plan for economic readjustment presented to the French Colonial 
Minister on his recent visit to Indo-China by the elected body of the 
Colony. 

PouiticAL SITUATION IN INDO-CHINA AND M. Pasquter’s Po icy: by 
Bauduin de Belleval ; dsiatic Review, London, January, 1932. 

The Director of the publication L’Indochine writes of French atti- 
tudes toward insurrection in her little-known Asiatic colony, whence he 
has recently returned. The situation, he finds, is ‘“‘not really disquieting.” 
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“But You Can’t Let Propte Starve;” by Whiting Williams; Survey 
Graphic, New York, February, 1932. 

The writer is a pioneer in the community-chest movement in Cleve- 
land, and is allied with manufacturing concerns and their labor problem, 
and is an investigator of social and industrial conditions; he appraised 
the unemployment situation in the Middle West by exploring as a 
“shaveless job-seeker.” This is what he found in representative cities, 
one-industry towns and coal districts. 

DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE BETWEEN JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA; by Nobuhiro 
Joko; Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, January, 1932. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF KWANGTUNG IN RELATION To TRADE, THE; 
by J. W. Ballantine; Lingnan Science Journal, Canton, October, 1931. 

The Consul-General of the U. S. at Canton writes on the economic 
situation in Kwangtung and problems involved, Kwangtung’s assets, and 
the interdependence of China and the U. S. 

EFFecT OF THE PLACING oF THE GoL_p Emparco AGAIN ON JAPAN'S 
Trapve; by Tsuneo Tajiri; Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, January, 
1932. 
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Fotty oF Economic NaTIioNaAtisM, THE; by J. A. Hobson; Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, January 15, 1932. 
One of four articles discussing the present world-wide trade depres- 
sion which have appeared in the Guardian. 
ForeEIGN TRADE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA; unsigned; Manchuria Moni- 
tor, Harbin, November-December, 1931. 

Translated from the Russian; the original appears as a leading 
article; the English translation appears in the supplement at the back. 
FuTure OF SINO-PHILIPPINE TRADE; by K. L. Kwong; Philippine Maga- 

zine, Manila, December, 1931. 
A general summary of the trade relations of China and the Philip- 
pines, written by the Consul-General for China in the Philippines. 


Go_p STANDARD AND AUSTRALIAN EXCHANGE, THE; by D. B. Copland; 
Australian Quarterly, Sydney, December, 1931. 

“This raises the whole question of the future of the Australian 
exchange rate and the level at which it should be ultimately stabilised. 
Are we to go back to par, or to fix a rate above par at which the Aus- 
tralian pound will be devalued? ‘This is one of the most important 
monetary problems that Australia has faced.” 

JAPANESE SHIPPING IN DariEN; unsigned; Chinese Economic Journal, 
Shanghai, December, 1931. 

Eight steamship companies maintain regular schedules. The tables 
included have been compiled from reports obtained in the three years 
1927, ’28,’29. They reveal the fact that the Japanese headed the list 
every year over Chinese and British tonnage. 

Japan’s Economic PREDICAMENT; by Robert W. Bruere; Harper's, New 
York, February, 1932. 

“With natural resources incomparably less than those of America or 
the foremost nations of Europe, her (Japan’s) exigent problem is to find 
markets for the surplus capacity of her mechanized industries. Her 
present economic predicament, which accounts for the restiveness of her 
people, is a vivid epitome of the characteristic problem of Western civili- 
zation.” 

Oricins oF Economic PLANNING, THE; by Lewis L. Lorwin; Survey 
Graphic, New York, February, 1932. 

“A Russian invention, growing out of revolution to further Commu- 
nist ends—that, to many Americans is what economic planning means. 
Here an internationally known American economist traces the long, slow 
development of the concept and technique of a planned economy in 
Western Europe and in this country. This article follows his outline of 
a Five-Year Plan for the World in the December Graphic, and serves 
as an introduction to his discussion of economic planning under American 
traditions and institutions in the next issue of Survey Graphic.” 

RevieF Neeps: RELIEF Resources; by Paul U. Kellogg; Survey Graphic, 
New York, February, 1932. 

A survey of administrative efforts to relieve unemployment and suf- 
fering in the U. S.; this is supplemented by a list of conditions showing 
possible need for federal aid, and by statements of various influential 
social and relief workers. 
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REVIVAL OF THE Customs TarRIFF MovEMENT IN JAPAN; unsigned ; Japan 
Trade Review, Yokohama, January, 1932. 

Sitver: THE Facts AND THE ConTROVERSIES; by T. E. Gregory; Spectator 
London, December 26, 1931. 

Summary facts about which all parties to the silver discussion are in 
substantial agreement, together with the writer’s personal views on 
bimetalism, exports, etc. 

Wor tp Crisis, THE; a symposium; Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Columbia University, January, 1932. 

Four articles: “Introductory Remarks,” by Alanson B. Houghton: 
“International Financial Problems,” by Norman H. Davis; “Democ- 
racy in the World Crisis,” by Albert C. Ritchie; ““New Problems and 
Methods of Government,” by James T. Shotwell. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL REvIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1931; report; Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, January, 1932. 

This review sums up employment as indicated by economic areas, and 
by cities, manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, services, trade, index numbers, etc. 

CuHina’s Lasor MoveMeENnt; editorials; Seaman’s Journal, San Francisco, 
January, 1932. 

A lengthy and detailed survey of China’s labor problems, summing 
up the questions of China’s weaknesses, transportation, the factory work- 
ers, the guilds, strikes, labor unions, legal protection of workers, stand- 
ards of living, and hours of work. 

Ciry PLANNING IN THE SoviET UNION; a symposium; Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, January 15, 1932. 

The views of three American engineers who have visited the 
U.S.S.R. recently to study its city-planning work. These views embody 
the new conception of city planning, the problems in the planning of 
Moscow, and the planning of industrial towns. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN CANADA; report; 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, January, 1932. 

Reports that cover the month in Canadian labor—employment, pro- 
duction and trade, strikes and lockouts, and prices. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TRENDS IN SUGAR PropucTion; by C. J. Robertson; Geo- 
graphical Review, New York, January, 1932. 

The development of the sugar industry during the past twenty years 
is discussed in this article by a member of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. He touches in particular upon sugar production in Java, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, India, Fiji, the U.S.S.R., and the West Indies 
and South America. A short forecast for the future of cane-sugar and 
beet-sugar production is included. 

JAPANESE Cotton Mitts in Cutna; by Kau Loh; Chinese Economic 
Journal, Shanghai, December, 1931. 

This article presents a discussion of the historical background and 
includes statistics showing how the Japanese are rapidly acquiring a 
dominating influence over China’s textile industries. The center of the 
Japanese enterprise is Shanghai, where are located 30 of the 45 Japanese 
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mills established in China. The total number of spindles working in 
this city is 1,338,008, or 73 per cent of the total Japanese spindles in 
China, while the number of looms in Shanghai is 9,846, or nearly 
70 per cent of the total for the whole country. These thirty Japanese 
mills in Shanghai are owned by nine concerns, the most important of 
which are the Naigai Wata Kaisha, Ltd., the Japan-China Spinning and 
Weaving Company, and the Shanghai Cotton Manufacturing Company. 
Each of these concerns controls a chain of mills, has strong financial sup- 
port, a long experience of operations in China, and enjoys popularity for 
its products among the Chinese public. Any single one of these factors is 
sufficient to explain the firm foothold the Japanese have secured in the 
cotton industry, and their powerful influence upon the industrial life of 
the Chinese. 

In Tsingtao, 11 cotton mills are operating; 10 of these are financed 
by Japanese capital. Establishments under Japanese control are also 
found in Hankow and in Liaoning provinces. In Manchuria there are 
four cotton mills operated by three Japanese concerns. 

The recent political occurrences have affected business seriously and 
Japanese cotton mills in China have experienced a severe setback, particu- 
larly those in Shanghai. 

JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES IN SHANGHAI; by 
Ting-hsien Hwang; Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, December, 
1931. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity of the general depression in 
European countries as a result of the war of 1914-1918 the Japanese 
established a very strong footing in the Chinese Market and as a result 
Japanese goods have gradually been displacing those imported from 
Europe. Three periods may characterize the development of Japanese 
industry and commerce. A first period of successful competition with the 
British textile industries. Then a period in which the prosperity was 
checked by economic depression in Japan as well as in China, by labor 
trouble as well as by over-production. In the third period since 1928 lies 
Japan’s chief industrial expansion. 

The most important of the Japanese enterprises in Shanghai are the 
textile factories; the glass industry; iron and engineering works, rubber 
factories, sugar factories, soap works, ice manufacture, a match factory 
and printing works besides 28 other Japanese manufacturing enterprises 
including 7 motor fishing-boats. There are 8 Japanese banks in Shanghai 
some of which have extensive realty holdings, and five other Japanese 
concerns doing similar realty business. Nine Japanese companies are 
undertaking transportation and shipping business and almost every large 
shipping company in Shanghai has its own warehouse. 

Tables and statistics are inserted throughout the article showing the 
rapid development of Japanese industrial and commercial enterprises in 
Shanghai, a development of very great importance since it has been more 
rapid than that of any other nation similarly engaged. 

PETROLEUM Resources oF AsIA; reprinted from Oil News; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, December, 1931. 

Concise facts about the general situation with regard to oil in China, 
Java, Japan, India, the Philippines, Persia, Sarawak and Russian 
Sakhalin. 
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RELATION BeTWEEN JAPAN PROPER AND Korea AS SEEN FROM THe 
STANDPOINT OF THE Rice Suppiy; by Y. Yagi; Economic Reviey 
Kyoto University, December, 1931. 

This question is viewed from the standpoints of quantity, price and 
relative productivity. 

SETBACKS TO SovigeT INDUSTRY; by Edgar S. Furniss; Current History, New 
York, January, 1932. 

A short article which sums up the various factors which have forced 
the rulers of the Soviet Union to confess the partial failure of their plans 
in many basic lines of activities under the Five-Year Plan. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ABRUSTUNGSVERHANDLUNGEN IM JAHRE 1831; in German; review of Prof. 
Werner Naf’s study (Published: Berner Untersuchungen zur Allge- 
meinen Geschichte No. 2, Paul Haupt, Akademische Buchhandlung vyor- 
mals Max Trechsel, Bern und Leipzig 1931) by Alfred Stern; Europ- 
aische Gesprache, Hamburg, December, 1931. 

The historical background and ultimate fate of the disarmament con- 
ference in 1831. The participants of the attempt to ensure a European 
peace were Austria, France, Prussia, England and Russia, Italy and Bel- 
gium, whose statesmen such as Metternich, Gentz and Apponyi, Sebas- 
tiani, Perier, Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian ambassador, Lord Granville of 
England exchanged many notes. Reference is made to the letters of the 
Duke of Orleans, the oldest son of Louis Philippe, which are in contrast 
to Metternich’s attitude. With the outbreak in 1832 of renewed hostili- 
ties between the Church, Austria and France the “Unity and Harmony 
of the Powers” was ended and with Perier’s death in May of 1832 the 
general plan of disarmament was buried. 

ARMAMENTS TRUCE; reports; Disarmament, Geneva, December, 1931. 

Vol. I, No. 6 of Disarmament, published by the Disarmament Infor- 
mation Committee at Geneva and distributed by the League of Nations 
Association, New York, and the League of Nations Union, London. It 
is published in English, French and German, and reviews the acts of the 
League and of Governments, parliamentary debates and the trend of 
public opinion and action relating to the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence, 1932. 

Can WeE AFFoRD THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ?—editorial ; New Statesman 
and Nation, London, January 16, 1932. 

“The League of Nations celebrates its twelfth birthday this week. 
There have been no junketings or presentations of bouquets at Geneva 
to mark the occasion; the times are too grim and tempers too strained. 
The best friends of the League have been sadly disappointed by its han- 
dling of the Manchurian affair in the last few months, and the hopes 
with which they look forward to the Disarmament Conference are 
mingled with anxiety. But that does not mean that the League is to be 
written down a failure. It is still handicapped by the fact that America 
and Russia are not included among its fifty-five members; it has bungled 
more than one of its tasks. But it has in the twelve years of its existence 
prevented wars and settled serious disputes. It has struggled to lay the 
foundations of peace, and it has achieved much of solid value. It has 
provided an arena where the contest between nationalism and _ inter- 
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HE nationism can be fought out in public. It stands, in a crazy world, for 


mm the spirit of sanity. If there were no League of Nations today, we should 
have to invent one—or crash.” A valuable reminder in these days of hot 
thinking. 

Case FoR DisARMAMENT, THE; by William Martin; Student World, Ge- 
neva, Number One, 1932. 

This comprehensive view of the matter forms the piece de resistance 
of a number devoted entirely to the timely subject of Disarmament. 
Editorials, several brief articles, a series on Students and Disarmament 
(British, French, German, American views), and a bibliography on the 
subject, make up the first quarterly issue for 1932. 


and 


CHINE ET LE Droit INTERNATIONAL, La; review of J. Em. Lemiere of 
M. Escarra’s book (published: Lille, 1931); Revue Nationale Chinoise 
(French), Shanghai, December 14, 1931. 

This volume has been written from the point of view of a lawyer 
discussing the justice and legitimacy of international laws pertaining to 
China. It does not propose to be a criticism of general or definite 
political issues. Adaptation to new conditions is a necessity both for the 
jurist and the politician. If they cannot do so, room must be made for 
new men who will contribute more definitely toward Sino-alien under- 
standing than heretofore. The origin of mixed judicial courts can be 
traced to one of the oldest civil law codes, that of the Tang dynasty in 
the VIIth Century A. D., which includes a section relating to “men 
outside of civilization,” i.e. aliens and barbarians. Considerable space 
has been given to the legal attitudes of the U.S.S.R. and Japan as the 
powers most interested in China. The Manchurian railway concessions 
and their historical background are considered, together with an apercu 
of the situation in that territory up to the time of the publication of 
the book. 

In view of the present developments, Escarra’s book should be of 
profound interest to students of the Far East. To the contention that 
Japan may attempt to justify her “special interests” in China by that 
necessity of expansion arising through a population which increases 
yearly by a million souls, Escarra puts the question why the League of 
Nations should not be able to find a formula of solution without Japan’s 
having recourse to the subjugation of a neighbor country. China has 
applied “international law” since the dawn of her civilization. Under 
the Mongol dynasty of the Yuans aliens were well received and their 
personal status respected. This attitude gradually became modified under 
the nationalist Mings and the Manchurian Tsings to the point where 
China was jealously guarded from encroachment. From this period date 
the attempts of occidental powers to penetrate China, the conquest of 
new markets being a vital economic necessity. Gradually the elements 
of this international problem have aggregated themselves into the 
“Problem of the Pacific.” 

A period of increasing foreign trade with China became evident after 
1842, persisting up to 1901. Then, with the European war and China’s 
participation, with the Bolshevist revolution, the advent of party gov- 
ernment in China and her active interest in international organizations, 
sino-foreign relations have slowly developed toward a liberation from 
the policy of exploitation. China has yet a step to take, which may be 
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the longest one. It is up to her to liberate Manchuria from the respective 
yokes of the Soviets and of Japan. 

Although certain purely economic grants may be extended, the 
absolute control of the Powers must cease, for it is contrary to the 
principles advocated by the new international law. The Powers who 
are members of the League of Nations should give to China their ful] 
support, for it is in their own interest. “These Powers have weakened 
China so as to obtain a field for commercial and political rivalry. They 
are indignant over Bolshevist politics but ignore the equally immoral and 
perhaps more dangerous policy of Japan. 

Escarra concludes with the significant sentence: “Narrow-minded 
politics which guide mercantile advantages of the day only, should give 
way to support of a strong China balancing the contrary forces in the 
Pacific and in Asia. Such support must be viewed as an aim of primary 
importance.”—A. R. 

DIsARMAMENT; a symposium; Nineteenth Century and After, London, 
January, 1932. 

The first article is titled ‘““The Freedom of the Seas,” by J. M. Ken- 
worthy. “Agreement,” he says, “would not become operative until real 
all-round reductions of armaments had actually taken place; while the 
linking of disarmament with a general scaling down of international 
obligations, debts and reparations, providing always that the American 
creditor position was not used too brutally, together with a lowering, 
again by international agreement, of tariff walls, would go far to restore 
that international confidence and sense of security on which economic 
and commercial revival so largely depend.” 

Thomas M. Cuninghame, writing on “Some European Difficulties,” 
reviews the situation in Europe as the Disarmament Conference opens, 
and discusses the problems that delegates must face. 

DISARMAMENT CONFEXENCE Meets, THE; by David W. Wainhouse; 
Nation, New York, February 3, 1932. 

“Tt is a mistake to speak of the disarmament conference as a single 
conference. It will be more nearly seven conferences rolled up in one. 
There will be conferences on land armament, naval armament, air 
armament, and chemical armament; conferences on the methods of limi- 
tation, on the problem of supervision, and on the political foundations 
underlying an arms-limitation agreement.” The first of two articles by 
Mr. Wainhouse; the second, published in the February 10th issue, is 
titled ‘““America’s ROle at the Conference.” 

EXPERIMENT IN UNDERSTANDING, AN; by Chester H. Rowell; / orld 
Tomorrow, New York, February, 1932. 

Brief story of the Shanghai Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

ForeiGN Troops IN CHINA; by Chinter T. Chang; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, December 30, 1931. 

The writer says that, barring certain cases wherein foreign troops 
were placed in China by treaty, most of the garrisons found their waj 
in by force and remained because the Government could not get rid of 
them. He contends that many of the grounds for which troops were 
sent have been eliminated, and that such causes of friction should be 
removed in the interests of peace and good will. 
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FreNcH COLONIAL Poticy in CuH1na—As Reflected in the Shanghai French 


=e Concession; by M. K. Han; China Weekly Review (American), Shang- 
hai, January 23, 1932. 

the “The writer of this article, a Chinese, after pointing out that such 

) the vices as gambling, opium dealing and houses of ill-fame are allowed to 

who exist openly in the French Concession in Shanghai, charges that wherever 

full the French flag flies in China, social conditions are worse than under 

other foreign flags. He further argues that as French trade in China is 

hey not of such importance as to make a boycott effective, the only way to 

and get rid of the evils which thrive under French protection is to get rid 
of the French extraterritorial privileges under the protection of which 

nded the Chinese are made the victims of vice in a way which they would not 

i be under a purely Chinese administration.”—Editor of the Review. 

the 

nary FuTURE CONFERENCE DU DESARMAMENT, La; by Nicolas Politis; L’Esprit 
International, Paris, January 1, 1932. 

don, The details for the conference on disarmament planned for Feb- 
ruary, 1932, have been in preparation for more than five years. All 

<en- participating Powers are well acquainted with the underlying principles 

real and have had ample time for consideration of the problems. However, 

the the present attitude of suspicion in international relations is a serjous 

onal danger for the aims of the conference. 


The author discusses the developments made in the direction of 
armament limitation as laid down by the Treaty of Versailles and the 
legal aspect of the Pact. Too often weighty treaties have been dis- 
regarded and the guaranties of security have gradually lost their com- 
pelling force in public opinion. From this attitude developed the 
Protocol of 1924 which united the three elements of the problem: arbi- 
tration, security, disarmament, and which was voiced in Geneva by the 
prime ministers of France and Great Britain, Herriot and MacDonald. 
Although this protocol did not actually enter into effect, its principles 
remain as a guiding light on the road toward organization for peace. 

The United States has proved in 1930 during the Russian-Chinese 
conflict and in 1931 during the Sino-Japanese one that they are fully 
aware of their obligation to refrain from war and thus aid toward 
realization of a pacific union amongst all those nations who have accepted 
the Pact of Paris. The United States, according to the author, can and 
should equally give a guaranty that they will not have dealings with any 
state which may violate the Pact, thereby fully ensuring a European 
peace. Politis thus advocated an addition to the Pact which would tend 
to localize a future war and lead toward rapid reétablishment of 
peace.—A. R. 
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Hoover’s MEssAGE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS; report; Congressional Digest, 
Washington, January, 1932. 

The verbatim report of President Hoover’s special message to 
Congress on U. S. Foreign Relations, issued December 10. In this 
message he spoke of World War debt postponement, disarmament, Man- 
churia, the St. Lawrence waterway, the visits of Laval and Grandi, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Bolivia and Paraguay, Guatemala and Honduras, 
Mexico, old and new treaties and conventions. 
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LEAGUE AND PREVENTION OF War, THE; by Kyi Suh-tsing; Chinese Nation 
Shanghai, December 2, 1931. , 
An estimate of the competency of the League of Nations, in which 
the writer reviews its history and explains the practical limitations 
which it must recognize in the performance of its duty. 

Mopern System oF PaciFric SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Disputes. 
THE; by Denys P. Myers; Political Science Quarterly, Columbia Uni- 
versity, December, 1931. 

Pouitics oF DisAaRMAMENT, THE; by R. A. MacKay; Dalhousie Review. 
Halifax, January, 1932. 

The writer discusses the questions and problems that will be faced 
at the Disarmament Conference, and outlines various situations that will 
lead delegates into argument. 


PROBLEME PHILOSOPHIQUE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES: by 
Leon Brunschvigg; L’Esprit Internationale, Paris, January 1, 1932, — 
This is a presentation of the philosophical aspect of human political 
codperation from the days of empires such as visualized by Alexander the 
Great and taken over by Rome, up to the creation of the Conference at 
The Hague at the initiative of Tsar Nicholas II and the formation of 
the League of Nations inspired by Wilson. 
La Societe pes Nations DEvANT LA CRrISE INTERNATIONALE; by Pierre 
Renouvin; L’Esprit Internationale, Paris, January 1, 1932. 

The difficulties under which the XII Assembly of the League of 
Nations convened in view of the economic crisis in Europe and the 
World in general are analyzed and the criticisms of the work of the 
League are discussed. 

The participation of Mexico in this XII Assembly is a significant 
step and may lead toward reéntry of the Argentine Republic. Latin 
America may thus gradually obtain a position of greater importance 
in Geneva. 

SovieT UNION AND DISARMAMENT, THE; unsigned; Pan-Pacific Worker, 
Sydney, December 14, 1931. 

Memorandum presented by the Soviet delegation to the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament. 

STELLUNG DER MACHTE ZUR ABRUSTUNGSFRAGE, Die; in German; 
Europaische Gesprache, Hamburg, November, December, 1931. 

Parliamentary documents of France and Belgium relating to the 
political aspects of the problem of disarmament of the land forces of the 
Great Powers and starting with December 9, 1930, i.e. prior to publica- 
tion of the plans of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission for hold- 
ing an international conference in February, 1932. ‘Translations of the 
actual official documents or speeches or extracts from these have been 
given rather than general abstracts of the material at hand. ‘The sources 
are Parliamentary Debates and other official documents as well as official 
reports from the newspapers. In the December issue further extracts 
of official documents from Italy, England and Poland are published. 
Addresses have been given considerable space such as that of Lord 
Alexander on occasion of the 115th celebration of the Peace Society, 
that of Lord Cecil of Chelwood at the twelfth Assembly of the League 
of Nations; also Dino Grandi’s and De Marini’s addresses. 
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Srru ~ LE FOR DISARMAMENT, THE; by Lindsay Rogers; Current History, 
New York, February, 1932. 

While admitting the unusual combination of obstacles to a successful 
outcome for the Geneva conference, the professor of public law at 
Columbia University refuses to be wholly discouraged. The present con- 
ference, he says, is the culmination of only the first series of efforts 
(which he describes) in the direction of serious and practical disarma- 
ment, and if we do not look for immediate and complete success at the 
end of this first step, we shall at least be gratified over some material 
progress. ... 

TENTH YEAR OF THE PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE; by 
Manley O. Hudson; American Journal of International Law, W eal 
ington, January, 1932. 

A review of the org nization, new rules and practice of the Court, 
together with résumés of various cases that have come before it. 

TweLvE YEARS OF DISARMAMENT ENDEAVOUR; reports; Disarmament, 
Geneva, January, 1932. 

Short reviews of steps taken toward disarmament, together with a 
collection of press opinions reflecting national policies. 

Wuat Fo.titows THE Pact oF Paris?—by John B. Writton; /nternational 
Conciliation, Carnegie Endowment, New York, January, 1932. 

In this article, the writer explains how the Pact may be made effect- 
ive: by non-positive means (intercession or consultation), and by positive 
means (financial assistance or embargo). He lists objections to rein- 
forcing the Pact: American isolation, it is said, is not in danger, public 
opinion is an inadequate sanction, and the Pact is difficult to interpret 
(in determining the aggressor, in problems of self-defense, and in the 
question of neutrality). 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


BerIcCHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN RAuM; by Karl Haushofer; Geo- 
politik, Berlin, January, 1932. 

Attention is directed to the prognosis of the danger zones in Indo- 
Pacific area (Geopolitik No. V, 1931) in view of the recent Sino- 
Japanese clashes. A review of the World’s Pan-ideas has become neces- 
sary in this conngction ; their basic stability and dynamic possibilities, as 
well as recognition of their interrelation. The disarmament conference 
is faced with highly complicated yet essential problems of evaluation 
of forces on geo-political and ethno-political basis. 

ConFiit S1no-JAPoNAIS, LE; Document Section; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
January 2, 1932. 

Chronology of events in the December session of the Council of the 
League of Nations; texts of (1) League resolution of December 10 
(2) declaration of President of Council, (3) declaration of Japanese 
representative, (4) declaration of Chinese representative. 

CourRIER DES Provinces; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, 
January 14, 1932. 

A section pertaining to the local political situation in the Provinces. 
Of particular interest is the detailed description of occurrences in Man- 
churia between the dates of December 20 and December 30, 1931, and 
their bearing on the life of the inhabitants of that Province. 
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FLEET STREET JOURNALISM; by O. D. Rasmussen; Chinese Nation, Shano- 
hai, December 2, 1931. ” 

The reaction of the British press to the Manchurian dispute. 

Future oF Mancuuria, THE; by H. Benson-Currie; Chinese Nation 
Shanghai, December 23, 1931. 

Notes on Japanese political and economic penetration into Man. 
churia, which has come into conflict with the awakening of Chinese 
nationalism. In regard to the trend of international relations in genera! 
he touches on the future of world peace and the psychology of war as it 
bears upon the various peace instruments. 

Japan AND Mancuvuria; by Chih Meng; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, De- 
cember 23, 1931. 

A reprinted series of articles on relevant factors involved which was 
first published in the New York Evening Post. ‘These articles are titled: 
“Has Japan Any Right to Occupy Chinese Territory?”, “What Does 
Manchuria Mean to China?”, “How Is a Weak Nation to Get Jus- 
tice?”, “What Solution Does China Offer?” 

JAPAN APPROACHES CONSTRUCTIVE STAGE OF THE MANCHURIAN AFFair: 
by S. Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, January 21, 1932. 

Concerning the federation of provincial governments proposed for 
Manchuria with a Japanese Advisory Board. 

JAPANESE CoMPLETE MANCHURIAN OccuParTION ; collected news reports; 
W eek in China, Peiping, January 10, 1932. 

Concerning the severe fighting northeast of Chinchow, and the evac- 
uation by Chinese troops of Fengtien capital. 

JAPANESE IMPERIALISM; book reviews; Nation, New York, Jan- 
uary 13, 1932. 

Six books are here reviewed by Mauritz Hallgren; these books are: 
“Japan, an Economic and Financial Appraisal,” by H. G. Moulton, 
Brookings Institution, Washington; “Japanese Population Problem,” 
by W. R. Crocker, Macmillan, New York; “Japan’s Special Position in 
Manchuria,” by Walter Young, Johns Hopkins, Baltimore; ‘Interna- 
tional Legal Status of the Kwantung Leased Territory,” by the same; 
“Japanese Jurisdiction in the South Manchuria Railway Areas,” by 
the same; “British Far Eastern Policy,” by Stanley McCordock, 
Columbia University Press, New York. 

JAPANESE IN CHINA; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 21, 1932. 

This leading article is concerned with the significance, for journalism, 
open communications and freedom of speech in general, of Japan’s puni- 
tive expedition into China to enforce her own national laws relating to 
the publication of anything that might smack of lesé majesté, in this case 
demanding punishment and apology'on the part of Chinese editors for 
publication of anti-Japanese articles and statements derogatory to the 
Mikado. 

Japan’s Bip For Far Eastern Supremacy; by Wilbur Burton; Current 
History, New York, February, 1932. 

This foreign news correspondent with several years’ residence and 
experience in the Far East to his credit writes briefly and pointedly of 
what he considers the key to the present conflict—‘‘a fundamental 
antagonism between the two peoples.” This, and not any of the reasons 
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or pretexts claimed by Japan, explains the aggressive policy of the past 
five months. He sketches in general outline past Sino-Japanese history 
in its broader aspects than the detailed records of wars and treaties and 
treaty violations usually cited as background for the present conflict— 
and all this, he feels, proves his thesis. The antagonism to which he 
refers is rooted in similarity of culture and dissimilarity of racial traits 
and geographical setting. “If the Chinese envy Japan’s present greatness 
and importance, the Japanese can well envy China’s size and potential 
importance.” ‘This latter envy, or fear, he believes, has revealed itself in 
“a consistent policy on the part of Japan to prevent if possible the rise 
of a strong, stabilized China,” for “her strength is forever conditioned 
by China’s weakness.” 

Japan’s COURSE IN MaANcHvRIA; book review, by K. K. Kawakami; New 
York Times Book Review, January 3, 1932. 

Kawakami reviews “Kato Takaaki Den,” (a biography of Count 
Takaaki Kato), by Masanori Ito. It is privately published in two 
volumes in Tokyo by a committee of Japanese diplomats, and the biog- 
raphy throws light on the present situation in Manchuria. 


Japan’s OccupaTION oF Mancuuria; by Harold S. Quigley; Current 
History, New York, February, 1932. 

An account of the developments in Manchuria since the League's 
disregarded pronunciamento of December 10. 

Japan’s Treaty RicHTs; by George Bronson Rea; Pacific, Los Angeles, 
December, 1931. 

The editor of the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, reviews the various 
treaties which Japan points to as foundations for military aggression 
in Manchuria and China proper. 

LEAGUE AND JAPAN, THE; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 14, 1932. 

“Most people must be under the impression that the Council of the 
League of Nations, in its anxiety to come to an agreement which would 
allow it to believe that it had considered China’s appeal and acted upon 
it, let China down rather completely. They may have thought that as 
China has not succeeded in managing her internal affairs it is a good 
thing for Japan to manage them for her, but this does not alter the 
impression that the League of Nations surrendered everything to 


LEAGUE AND Mancuvria; by O. M. Green; North-China Herald (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, January 12, 1932. 
New lights for the West on Chinese conditions: changing opinion. 
LeacuE & MancuuriA, THE; by William Martin; the Spectator, London, 
December 19, 1931. 

The foreign editor of Le Journal de Geneve believes that the 
League Council’s ‘‘prudence” in dealing with the early stages of the 
Manchurian aggression was “the worst possible imprudence” and arose 
from a fear of being obliged to take action. Failure, he believes, was 
primarily due to faulty method in considering the problem—a problem 
actually dual and clearly manageable as such. On the one hand was the 
Sino-Japanese conflict—involved and not easily soluble; on the other 
hand was the Japan-League conflict, a clear case of a member nation 
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defying the League and the principles of the covenant. The League 
Council tackled the former when it should have first summarily settled 
the latter, with the consequence that the two became inextricably tangled, 
This is evidence of extreme weakness in the Council itself, Mr. Martin 
believes, a body in which the disinterested small-nation members, pre- 
cisely those who ‘ought to play a principal part in an affair like this.” 
are the ones, he says, who “count for nothing, who never express an 
opinion, who have no political weight.” . . . The situation is further 
complicated by the large Manchurian interests of the United States, a 
non-member state, and by the existence of extra-legal agreements. [t 
appears that Great Britain and the United States at the time of the 
London Naval Conference promised Japan to leave her hands free in 
Manchuria in exchange for a reduction of her fleet. France, on her part, 
in order to protect Indo-China from Japanese immigration, appears to 
have advised the Japanese to turn their eyes towards Manchuria and to 
have assured them that no difficulties would have been made for them 
there.” Though these agreements have no juridical force, they hamper 
open diplomacy. 

LEAGUE AND MaANcHurRIA, THE; unsigned; Canadian Forum, Toronto, 
February, 1932. 

MancuHuriA: THe Morar; by Gilbert Murray; Headway, London, 
January, 1932. 

This writer believes that “the real failure, for some degree of failure 
there has been, has not been in the Council or in the Covenant, but in 
public opinion,” which, in his opinion did not give the “clear, strong and 
unmistakable” support it should have given. Sinister interests, who hoped 
for League failure, were at work in the matter, misleading Japanese 
public opinion as to the amount of public sympathy abroad on behalf 
of Japan, this writer believes. 

MANCHURIAN Dispute, THE; by “Observator” and “Criticus”; Headway, 
London, January, 1932. 

The journal ‘of the League of Nations Union in Great Britain is 
heavily concerned in this number with a justification of the Council’s han- 
dling of the Manchurian trouble. Under the above heading two oppos- 
ing points of view are put forward, the first being “Where the League 
Council Went Right,” the second “Where the Council Was Wrong.” 
The first writer believes that war was prevented, that Japanese troop 
withdrawal, though delayed, must and will be accomplished, and that 
the Council’s methods of “conciliation” were far better than “coercion.” 
“Criticus,”” on the other hand, questions that war has been averted, 
claims that League “conciliation” (otherwise vacillation) gave Japan 
time to “dig in,” and laughs rather sarcastically at the “bandit pretext” 
for delayed withdrawal. 

PRoBLEM OF JAPAN, THE; by Eugene Chen; People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
December 19, 1931. 

SeconD PHASE IN MANcHURIA, THE; news report; Japan Chronicle (Brit- 
ish), Kobe, January 14, 1932. 

Concerning “constructive work” which is to follow military oper- 
ations. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION, THE; by Sobei Mogi; 
Asiatic Review, London, January, 1932. 
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In drawing in the oft-pictured Treaty background for recent Japan- 
ese action in Manchuria, this writer sketches also the internal changes in 
Japan in the last fifty years and notes the peculiar combination of feudal- 
capitalistic economics and of feudal-modern patriotism which have been 
the result of the synthesis of Western and Eastern forces. In addition 
to this national sentiment, he says, “the Japanese militarists have fostered 
a spirit of reaction under the pretext of an economic crisis in Manchuria, 
and thus aroused public favor for active military intervention in that 
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SrraTEGIC IMPORTANCE OF MANCHURIA TO JAPAN; by General Iwane 
Matsui; translated in Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, Janu- 
ary 14, 1932. 

‘In an article translated from the Gaiko Jiho (Diplomatic Review), 
Tokyo, the author, who is a delegate in attendance upon the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, states that “the best benefit that an inde- 
pendent state or nation can enjoy is to have an area of land where it can 
use its right of self-defense at any given time, where it has the guarantee 
of the well-being of its nationals, and where their interests can be pro- 
moted.” For Japan, this area is Manchuria, where “by effective use of 
our special rights . . . within authorized bounds we may easily hold our 
own in the society of nations.” He explains both the economic and 
strategic advantages, and the opportunities represented by an open field 
for Korean emigration and expansion. 

SymMposiuUM ON Mancuvupria, A; by I. Nitobé, Y. Tsurumi, K. Kikuchi, 
M. Kume; translated from Bungei Shunju; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, January 21, 1932. 

The editor of the Japanese ‘Literary Review,” Kikuchi Kan, called 
together three other well-known liberal writers, named above, to discuss 
the Manchurian situation, later publishing in his Review a report of the 
conversation which took place. This has been excerpted from and trans- 
lated into English for the Chronicle. Some illuminating opinions are 
expressed. 

Les TENDANCES ACTUELLES DE LA POLITIQUE EXTERIEURE DE LA CHINE; 
by J. B. Stanesco; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, 
January 14, 1932. 

The author is a Roumanian lawyer and correspondent of many news- 
papers, among which is the “Presse Coloniale.” His present article is 
a summary of the political occurrences in China leading up to the 
Manchurian crisis. 

TOUCHSTONE OF INTERNATIONAL Mora ity, THE; unsigned; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, December, 1931. 

The Editor asks why the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, guar- 
anteeing China’s territorial and administrative integrity, had not up to 
that time been invoked for the protection of Manchuria. He analyzes 
the Japanese position with regard to this treaty’s applicability, and states 
that the treaty had already been violated in enough varied ways to 
insure Japan a strong precedent. China had broken her part of the 
bargain by entering into still mysterious treaty relations with Soviet 
Russia; Soviet Russia, though not a signatory, had transgressed the 
spirit of the treaty by her encroachments in Mongolia; all other signa- 
tory Powers were derelict in their duty of inviting Soviet Russia to 
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adhere to the treaty and in their obligation to restore Chinese autonom, 
in Mongolia. 

U:tTimaTE NATIONALITY OF MAncuHuriA; by W. D. Allen; China I ees), 
Review (American), Shanghai, January 16, 1932. 

Possibilities and probabilities in the future of Manchuria, by a |, 
turer on current events at the Peiping National University. He consid 
ers the 26,000,000 Chinese farmers and artisans in the country, and 
bases his speculations upon their pioneering vigor and aggressiveness, 

UNDER THE JAPANESE FLAG IN THE MANCHURIAN CAPITAL; unsigned: 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 2, 1932. 

Reports from a correspondent at Mukden, written on December 15. 
which review the situation in that city. He gives some attention to an 
address delivered by Mr. Y. Tsurumi, I.P.R. member at Shanghai 
before the Dairen Rotary Club on Japanese-American relations. 

Unitep STaTES AND MANCHURIA, THE; by Alfred Zimmern; the Spectator, 
London, January 16, 1932. 

The Professor of International Relations at Oxford University feels 
that the intellectual battle between League supporters and nonsupporters 
in England has tended to becloud the real issue in Manchuria and the 
facts of British interests there, and that the action of the United States 
in invoking the Nine-Power Treaty “should compel us to look at the 
Manchurian question more realistically.” He believes also that while 
the United States evidently had no intention of taking steps to “imple- 
ment” either that Treaty or the Kellogg Pact, the language of her note 
made it plain that she would refuse to recognize any settlement of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict which might be brought about in contravention 
of either, and was “the broadest possible hint to China to ‘stand pat’ also.” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


NaTIONAL CounciL MEETINGS 

The Canadian Institute’s annual meeting occurred at Toronto on January 
29, 1932. 

The American annual meeting was held in New York on February 4 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Jerome D. Greene. 

CONFERENCE INVITATIONS 

At its annual meeting on January 29, the Canadian Council voted to invite 
the Fifth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations to Canada. 
The Pacific Council now has before it for consideration three invitations, 
these being from the Hawaii, Philippines and Canadian groups. Decision as 
to location of the 1933 conference will, therefore, likely be made by early 
summer. 

1931 PROCEEDINGS 

The editors of the China Conference Proceedings, Mr. Bruno Lasker and 
Mr. W. L. Holland, completed their work in Peiping at the end of December, 
at which time Mr. Lasker returned to the United States. —The MS has now 
been deposited with the University of Chicago Press. Spring announcements 
of the Press list ‘Problems of the Pacific, 1931” as a May publication. Or- 
ders may be sent directly to the University of Chicago Press at G$5.00 the 
copy. Members’ advance orders (before March 1) are at the reduced rate of 
G$4.00. 

Hawai Councit ANNUAL MEETING 

The Hawaii Council of the Institute held its annual meeting and election 
of officers at Central Headquarters, Honolulu, on January 25, 1932, Dr. 
Herbert E. Gregory presiding. After reports by Secretary-Treasurer, Re- 
search Committee, Education Committee, and Executive Committee, the 
following officers were elected for the 1932 term: Chairman, Robbins B. 
Anderson; Vice-Chairman, Shao-chang Lee; Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd R. 
Killam ; additional members of Executive Committee, Dr. Royal N. Chapman, 
Shigeo Soga. The Chairman reappointed Dr. O. F. Shepard as Chairman 
of the Committee on Education, and Dr. A. L. Dean as Chairman of the 
Research Committee. 

JUNNOSUKE INOUYE 

The Institute of Pacific Relations as well as all liberal Japan sustained 
a severe shock and suffered a grave loss in the violent death of Junnosuke 
Inouye on February 9, victim of political assassination. ‘The Honorable Mr. 
Inouye, LL.B., Imperial University of Tokyo, was Chairman of the Japan 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations until July, 1929, when he 
resigned simultaneously with his call to the Hamaguchi Cabinet as Finance 
Minister. During the last four months of that time he had been international 
chairman of the Pacific Council of the Institute, succeeding President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. All during his succeeding official life Mr. Inouye was always 
a warm friend of the Institute and of all the ideals and activities to which it 
is committed. 

Mr. Inouye had been for many years a distinguished figure in his coun- 
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try’s public life, holding successive responsible posts as President of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Governor of the Bank of Japan, Minister of Finance in 
the Hamaguchi and Wakatsuki Cabinets, holding the latter office until that 
cabinet went out of power in the coup of December, 1931. He has also been 
Vice-Chairman of the Japan-America Society and President of the Japan 
Young Men’s Association. 

His death by assassination, reputed according to dispatches from Tokyo 
to be the result of his opposition to the Manchurian campaign from the start. 
removed one of the most influential leaders in the liberal Minseito Party and 
in that party’s campaign for a return to power during the late February elec- 
tions. Mr. Inouye is mourned by personal friends and public liberal sympa- 
thizers. He could ill be spared in these troublous times. 


HEADQUARTERS VISITORS 

On January 22 Dr. P. C. Chang, of Nankai University, and Mrs. Chang 
were callers at Headquarters on their way home to the Orient. Dr. Chang 
was in the United States as a visiting professor at the University of Chicago 
and later toured Europe. 

On February 4+ Dr. Harold Rugg, professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia, met with a discussion group of Institute members and 
social science teachers of Honolulu schools and colleges under Institute aus- 
pices at Central Headquarters, the subject being the international and racial 
factors in education and social science application. Dr. and Mrs. Rugg were 
on their way to the Orient for the purpose of laying plans for research 
projects in the particular field of their interest. Dr. Rugg also spoke at a 
crowded public meeting in the evening at McKinley High School Auditorium. 

On February 9 Mr. and Mrs. A. T. B. Fisher of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
were visitors at Headquarters en route home from a year of study spent in 
Europe. Professor Fisher is a member of the New Zealand I. P. R. 

On February 16 Count Kabayama met with members of the Hawaii Coun- 
cil of the Institute at luncheon at the Pacific Club, sharing with them his 
experiences of the past three months in America whither he had gone on a 
private mission from thé business men of Japan to the American people. Count 
Kabayama, a member of the Japan-America Society and a member of the 
Japanese group of the I. P. R. at the Kyoto Conference in 1929, spoke widely 
in the principal centers of the United States on Japan’s past course in Man- 
churia and the implications for Japanese-American relations. 

On February 16 Mr. Uck Kyum Yu of Chosen Christian College, Seoul, 
Korea, was a caller at Headquarters en route home from America. Mr. Yu 
is a member of the Seoul group of the Institute. 

On February 17 Mr. Tetsuro Furukaki, Foreign Department Editor of 
the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, visited Headquarters. Mr. Furukaki will be 
remembered by many in attendance at the Kyoto Conference as a member of 
the Press. He has more recently been in Geheva. In Honolulu he awaited the 
coming of the League’s Manchurian Commission, having been assigned by his 
newspaper to accompany the Commission to Tokyo. 

On February 18 the League Commission, comprising the below-named five 
members and secretarial staff of seven, arrived in Honolulu on the President 
Coolidge and met members of the Institute at tea at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel. The members of the Commission are: Lord Lytton (Great Britain), 
General McCoy (U.S.), General Claudel (France), Dr. Schnee (Germany), 


and Count Aldrovandi Marescotti (Italy). They were accompanied by Dr. 
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Pelt, Secretary to the Commission, Mr. William Astor (Secretary to Lord 
Lytton), Lt. Biddle (Aide to General McCoy), Messrs. von Kotze, Liegeois, 
Roberts and Pastuhov. 

Comite D’Etupes pes PropL—EMEsS DU PACIFIQUE 

Translated from L’Europe Nouvelle, January 2, 1932 

“On the 24th of December the Committee on Pacific Studies, under the 
chairmanship of M. Painlevé and the vice-chairmanship of M. Albert Sarraut, 
met for the second time at the Palais-Royal, 2 rue de Montpensier (Paris). 
The aim of this Committee is to facilitate contacts and exchanges between the 
several French institutions, whether political, economic or cultural, which are 
concerned with questions of the Far East. 

“These two meetings were attended notably by the following: Generals 
Claudel and Vidal; M. Stanislas de Castellane, President of the Commission 
of Foreign Affairs; Messrs. Pierre Appell, Blanchard de la Brosse, Paul 
Boyer, Bonet-Maury, Cahen-Salvador, Deniker, Dubarbier, Georges Dumas, 
Eisenmann, Granet, Raymond Guyot, Hardy, Francois Herbette, Georges 
Maspero, Maybon; Father Robert, Superior of Foreign Missions; Saint 
Pierre, sub-director of the Bank of Indo-China; Georges-Henri Riviere, Mlle. 
Louise Weiss, Editor of L’Europe Nouvelle; etc. In the course of the last 
meeting the Committee definitely organized itself as follows: M. Painlevé, 
chairman; Messrs. Albert Sarraut and Pelliot, vice-chairmen; M. Gaston 
Menier, treasurer; Messrs. Roger Levy and Roger Joisson, secretaries. 

“After an opening statement by M. Sarraut, and an address by M. Pain- 
levé in greeting to General Claudel who had recently been named French 
representative on the League of Nations Commission of Inquiry in Manchuria, 
the meeting listened to a thoughtful exposition of the subject ‘China and the 
“Unequal Treaties,” ’’ by M. Escarra, professor in the Faculty of Law, in the 
course of which special attention was given to the juridical aspect of the 
problem. An extremely interesting exchange of views followed, and the Com- 
mittee decided to leave the question open for further discussion on the pro- 
gram for its next session on January 21.” 

By the middle of February Central Headquarters was in receipt of a com- 
munication from M. Roger Levy, Secretary of the Committee, giving details 
of organization and stating that eventual affiliation with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations was one of their aims and objects. A copy of the Commit- 
tee’s constitution was filed with the Institute. For the fourth meeting, Feb- 
ruary 11, the program included addresses on modern Japan by M. Elisseev 
and M. Etienne Dennery, with special reference to Japanese expansion and 
emigration. 

ERRATA 

In the Survey of the 1931-33 Research Program published in the January 
issue of Pactric AFFAIRS there appear two errors which we wish to correct 
here as follows: 

Page 169: Project 12 should read “Land Utilization in Australia.” 

Page 171: Under “Notes on Certain Projects,” line 8 should read “of 
Professor Ho’s study of Population Movement from Shantung and Hopei to 
the Three Eastern Provinces.” 
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